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attack  the  osprey  and  make  him  drop  the  fresh  fish.  The 
eagle  will  then  retrieve  the  fish  before  it  hits  the  water. 
Here  the  eagle  eyes  a  yellow  perch.  Story  on  "The  Mag- 
nificent Bald  Eagle"  on  page  10.  Painting  by  Ed  Bierly 
of  I  orton,  Virginia. 
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EDITORIAL 


Fishing  for  Fun . . .  Only 


('uninii^Muii    Photo  by   Cutler 
The    Rapidan    in    late    August. 

FOR  many  years  we  and  other  die-hard  sportsmen  have  been 
extolling  the  virtues  of  quality  in  outdoor  recreation.  In  short,  the 
idea  is  to  fish  or  hunt  for  the  sport  and  all  that  the  sport  embodies, 
rather  than  the  pursuit  of  meat.  Particularly  is  this  true  when  it 
comes  to  fine  quality  game  fish.  There  are  just  too  many  people 
and  too  few  game  fish  to  make  the  taking  of  them  anything  other 
than  a  sporting  proposition. 

Fishing,  of  course,  is  something  that  has  preoccupied  man's  atten- 
tion for  centuries.  The  angling  art  and  the  religions,  for  example, 
have  gone  together  since  the  Christian  era  and  even  earlier.  Of  the 
twelve  apostles,  for  example,  four  were  professional  fishermen — 
Simon  Peter,  Andrew,  James  and  John. 

Several  months  ago  a  popular  national  magazine  showed  a  striking 
four-color  scene  of  a  large  group  of  nuns  fishing  for  trout  in  a 
Pennsylvania  lake.  The  sisters,  38  of  them,  fished  for  one  hour  and 
caught  the  incredible  total  of  258  fish — 105  more  than  Simon  Peter 
gleaned  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  the  occasion  of  the  draught  of 
fishes  described  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  The 
fact  that  the  nuns  were  fishing  in  a  heavily  stocked  lake  may  have 
made  some  difference. 

Saint  Peter,  of  course,  fished  largely  for  food.  We  don't  know, 
however,  what  the  nuns  did  with  their  trout,  but  obviously  the  ob- 
ject of  their  endeavor  was  not  food  but  a  little  fun  and  pastime. 

Well,  the  time  has  come  in  Virginia  when  those  who  preach  quality 
in  outdoor  recreation  can  put  their  preachment  into  practice.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  two  beautiful  trout  streams — among  the 
state's  best — will  be  open  to  fishing  for  fun  only  on  opening  noon 
hour,  April  1.  The  idea:  catch  all  the  fish  you  can  on  single,  artificial, 
barbless  hooks  but  .  .  .  return  gently  and  carefully  to  the  water  all 
the  fish  you  catch. 

The  two  streams  selected  for  this  noble  experiment  are  the  "Pres- 
ident Hoover  made  famous"  Rapidan,  in  Madison  County,  and  the 
Staunton,  a  fine  tributary  of  the  Rapidan.  Both  are  exciting  stretches 
of  mountain  water,  are  crystal  clear,  cold,  and  reasonably  uniform 
in  flow.  The  Staunton  is  a  "native"  trout  stream,  mostly  in  the  Shen- 
andoah National  Park,  and  here  the  purists  will  have  all  the  quality 
fishing  they  can  possibly  ask  for.  Only  one  section  of  the  Rapidan 
outside  of  the  park  will  be  stocked.  This  section  will  be  stocked  with 
rainbows  to  complement  the  native  brook  trout  population.  The 
upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  Rapidan  that  flow  through  the  park 
will  not  be  stocked.  All  told,  about  25  miles  of  lovely  mountain  water 

(Continued    on    page    5) 


LETTERS 


"Cease  Fire"  Objected  To 

I  HAVE  just  read  in  the  January  issue  of 
Virginia  Wildlife  the  letter  advocating 
the  abolition  of  hunting,  written  by  my 
friend  Mary  Frances  Morrisette.  I  agree  with 
her  basic  motives  of  protecting  all  species 
of  living  creatures  (much  as  one  wishes  to 
preserve  all  great  paintings),  but  I  am  not 
sure  cessation  of  hunting  is  either  a  de- 
sirable or  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. Hunters,  we  must  remember,  are  in- 
fluential in  purchasing  valuable  nesting  and 
wintering  grounds  for  ducks  (hence  all 
other  marsh-dwelling  animals),  land  which 
would  otherwise  be  drained.  This  they  do 
through  the  purchase  of  duck  stamps  and 
through  hunter-organized  groups  like  "Ducks 
Unlimited"  in  Canada. 

Furthermore,  immediate  cease-fire  would 
brijig  very  serious  ecological  results  which 
would  cause  much  more  suffering  and  death 
among  animals  than  does  hunting!  Where 
wolves,  coyotes,  mountain  lions  and  other 
large  predators  have  been  killed  off  by 
farmers  and  ranchers,  deer  have  multi- 
plied so  fast  that  there  is  not  enough 
wild  food  to  support  them.  Thousands  of 
deer  painfully  starve,  and  eat  the  food  upon 
which  other  creatures  depend.  In  many  re- 
gions, then,  hunting  is  actually  necessary 
in  order  to  save  the  deer  from  a  "population 
crash"  which  could  wipe  out  all  individuals. 

I  know  of  no  species  in  North  America 
that  is  now  in  danger  due  to  legal  hunting. 
The  drastic  decline  in  numbers  of  canvas- 
back,  redheads  and  other  ducks  was  pre- 
dicted years  ago  (1944)  by  Hochbaum  in 
his  fine  book  The  Caiivasback  on  a  Prairie 
Marsh,  decline  due  to  ever-decreasing  avail- 
ability of  nesting  areas.  If  we  are  to  make 
bold  steps  in  securing  a  heritage  of  wild- 
life for  coming  generations,  persons  inter- 
ested in  conservation  for  esthetic  value  must 
join  forces  with  hunters  in  order  to  be 
effective  against  the  apathy  toward  the  wild- 
life habitat  destruction  so  rampant  today. 

Jack  P.  Hailman 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Young    Hunter   N.R.A.    Clubmember 

WE  enjoyed  seeing  our  son's  picture  on  the 
Youth  Afield  page  in  your  January  mag- 
azine and  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Win- 
chester Junior  Rifle  Club  for  the  past  two 
years.  He  is  now  working  on  "Expert"  in 
markmanship.  He  has  attended  two  ses- 
sions of  a  "Hunters  Safety  Course"  given 
by  the  club's  instructor,  Harry  M.  Steb- 
bins  of  Middletown,  Va.,  who  organized 
the  club  in  Winchester  in   1956. 

Mrs.  Roland  White 
Winchester,  Virginia 


A  Biologist's  View  of  a 

Spring  Hunting  Season  on  Turkey  Gobblers 


By  WAYNE  F.  COLIN 

Assistant  Chief,  Pittman-Robertson  Activities 
Alabama  Department  of  Conservation 

Editor's  Note:  For  some  time  now,  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
has  been  interested  in  trying  a  spring  hunting  season  on  turkey  gobblers  in 
Virginia,  patterned  somewhat  after  the  very  successful  season  in  Alabama. 
This  year  the  Commission  may  attempt  such  a  venture  on  a  limited  and  experi- 
mental basis.  This  article  and  another  on  techniques  of  spring  turkey  hunting, 
to  be  printed  next  month,  provide   information   on   this   subject. 


IS  THE  HARVESTING  of  turkey  gobblers  during  the 
gobbling  season  a  sound  management  practice?  This 
question  has  become  a  popular  topic  for  discussion  be- 
cause of  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  eastern  wild 
turkey  in  many  states  during  the  last  decade.  There  are  con- 
flicting opinions  on  this  subject  because  it  is  usually  not 
biologically  sound  to  harvest  a  species  during  the  breeding 
season.  A  hunting  season  at  this  time,  of  the  year,  it  is  sug- 


Turkey  calls  made  from   turkey 

bones     are     effective     during 

spring    gobbler    seasons. 


gested,  might  interfere  with  breeding  and  nesting  activities, 
thereby  retarding  population  growth  through  a  decrease  in 
reproduction. 

However,  in  Alabama  the  harvesting  of  gobblers  in  the 
spring  is  a  sound  management  practice.  The  wild  turkey 
population  produces  a  surplus  of  individuals  beyond  what 
is  actually  needed  to  replace  the  year's  losses  due  to  natural 
causes.  This  surplus  is  a  crop  that  should  be  harvested,  and, 
in  Alabama,  this  surplus  is  removed  by  fall  and  spring  hunt- 
ing. The  fall  season  is  53  days  in  length  while  the  spring 
season  extends  for  27  days.  The  bag  limit  is  1  a  day  or  5 
per  season,  gobblers  only,  and  no  dog  hunting  is  permitted. 

Information  collected  by  field  biologists  indicates  that  ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent  of  the  gobblers  killed  in  the  fall 
are  gobblers  of  the  year.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  surplus  of 
mature  gobblers  that  are  not  needed  for  reproduction  and 
should  be  harvested.  If  these  mature  birds  ( 1  Vi  years  of 
age  or  older)  are  not  harvested  in  the  fall,  when  can  they 
effectively  be  harvested?  In  Alabama  they  are  removed  from 
the  population  in  the  spring  when  they  can  be  lured  by  an 
imitation  of  the  mating  call  of  the  hen.  At  this  time,  ap- 
proximately 89  per  cent  of  the  gobblers  killed  are  Wi  years 
of  age  or  older.  If  the  hunting  season  were  restricted  to  fall 
hunting  only,  the  mature  gobbler  segment  of  the  population 
would  be  underharvested. 


Commission    Photo    by    Kesteloo 
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It  should  be  pointed  out  that  bagging  a  mature  gobbler 
in  the  spring  is  not  as  easy  as  it  appears.  Data  gathered  from 
Alabama  Management  Areas  indicated  that  it  required  an 
average  of  78  hours  of  hunting  to  bag  a  gobbler. 

Since  the  mature  gobblers  can  be  harvested  in  the  spring, 
what  eflfect  does  this  harvest  have  on  the  breeding  and  nest- 
ing activities?  In  Alabama,  there  is  little  interference  with 
the  breeding  and  nesting  activities.  The  breeding  season,  de- 
pending on  the  weather  conditions,  starts  in  mid-March  and 
continues  through  April  with  a  peak  occurring  about  the 
first  week  in  April.  Ovulation  usually  occurs  soon  after  the 
first  week  in  April  and  incubation  of  the  eggs  starts  the  last 
of  April  and  continues  through  May  and  June.  The  critical 
period  of  nesting  occurs  during  the  incubation  period,  when 
hens  may  desert  their  nest  if  disturbed.  Few  nests  are  dis- 
turbed by  hunters  during  this  period  in  Alabama  because 
the  hunting  season  in  south  Alabama  extends  only  from 
March  20  to  April  15  and  it  is  rare  for  any  incubation  to 
be  in  progress  during  this  period. 

The  removal  of  a  breeding  gobbler  does  not  interfere  with 
breeding  activities.  A  turkey  gobbler  is  polygamous  and  usual- 
ly has   a  harem   of  hens   averaging   five   in   number.   If   the 


Commission    Photo    by    MuUins 
Few   nests   are   disturbed   by   hunters   because   the    spring   gobbler   season 
is    over    before    the    incubation    period    begins. 

dominant  gobbler  is  killed  another  gobbler  will  take  over 
the  duties  of  servicing  the  hens,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
one  year  old  gobblers  are  capable  of  breeding  but  are  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  old  gobblers.  Based  on  tame 
turkey  studies,  only  one  service  is  needed  to  fertilize  the 
entire  clutch  of  eggs.  The  hens  join  the  gobbler  early  in  the 
morning  and  remain  with  him  until  around  9:00  a.m.  when 
they  slip  off  to  their  nest  to  lay.  Most  of  the  hunters  in 
Alabama  are  out  of  the  woods  before  9  a.m.  and  few  nests 
are  disturbed.  The  nests  are  extremely  difficult  to  locate, 
and  a  hunter  rarely  sees  a  nest  while  hunting.  A  turkey 
hunter  will  hunt  years  and  never  observe  the  first  nest.  Few 
hens  are  killed  in  the  spring  because  even  the  novice  can 
distinguish  between  an  adult  gobbler  and  a  hen. 

Does  spring  turkey  hunting  retard  population  growth? 
Apparently  it  does  not  in  Alabama  because  Alabama  has 
had  a  spring  hunting  season  for  approximately  30  years  and 
the  population  has  increased  during  this  period.  The  popula- 
tion increased  from  13,500  birds  in  1940  to  an  estimated 
62,000  in  the  fall  of  1960. 


■  ■■iimir-siMn    Ph...t.-i    liv     Ke-T^lM, 
Bagging   a   gobbler   in   the   spring    is   not   an   easy  thing.    These   birds   are 
extremely    wary. 

In  States  or  areas  that  have  a  small  turkey  population,  a 
spring  gobbler  season  is  a  biologically  sound  method  of  har- 
vesting birds.  When  the  population  is  small,  the  hens  need 
all  the  protection  that  can  be  provided  so  the  population 
can  expand  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Few  hens  are  killed  in 
the  spring  as  compared  to  the  fall  hunting  season  when  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  sexes.  In  other  words,  gob- 
blers can  be  harvested  in  the  spring  without  interfering  with 
population  growth.  Also,  in  areas  that  have  a  small  turkey 
population,  a  spring  turkey  season  is  an  excellent  method 
of  arousing  public  interest  and  support  for  a  statewide  tur- 
key program. 

In  view  of  the  facts  presented  above,  the  harvesting  of 
gobblers  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  Alabama  is  a  biologically 
sound   management   tool. 


FISHING  FOR  FUN  .  . .  ONLY 

(Continued    from    page   3) 

will  be  open  to  trout  fishing  for  fun  only,  an  altogether  new 
experience   for  Virginia   anglers. 

Actually,  fishing  for  fun  is  not  entirely  new.  Izaak  Walton 
himself  sang  the  praises  of  angling  as  a  contemplative  pastime 
and  popularized  fishing  with  artificial  flies  on  the  River  Dove 
in  England.  In  more  recent  times,  several  states  have  tried 
varying  versions  of  the  fishing-for-fun  idea.  Moreover,  in 
salt-water  sport  fishing  it  is  now  customary  to  release  tarpon, 
as  well  as  sail  and  other  bill  fish.  So  the  precedent  for  true 
sportsmanship  in  angling  and  more  quality  in  our  fishing  is 
already  well  set. 

But  precedent  is  not  what  is  bothering  us  at  the  moment, 
nor  whether  the  "fishing  for  fun  only"  experiment  will  prove 
popular.  What  worries  us  at  this  early  date  is  just  what 
those  "opening  day  and  after"  brookies — the  most  beautiful 
of  all  our  fresh-water  fishes — will  be  "taking."  Also,  what 
will  those  aerial  performing  rainbows  be  after?  Will  it  be 
gray  bivisibles  or  Dry  Cahills  at  the  head  of  the  pool  or 
must  we  approach  them  stealthily  from  a  low-crouching  Sedg 
Watson  position  far  below  the  tail  of  the  pool  and  toss  them 
Grizzly  Kings  on  a  double  taper? 

Yes,  it  is  a  dilemma  .  .  .  but  a  dilemma  we  happily  con- 
template. J.  J.  S. 
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The  Pros  and  Cons  of 


BROWN  TROUT 


By   ROBERT   G.    MARTIN 
Chief,  Fish  Division 


OVER  the  years  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  has  been  besieged  with  requests  to 
introduce  brown  trout.  Many  of  the  fishermen  cham- 
pioning the  brown  trout  became  acquainted  with  the  quahties 
of  this  species  on  out-of-state  fishing  trips.  All  of  our  neigh- 
boring states — Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia — currently  stock  brownies,  and  some  brown  trout 
may  be  found  in  every  state  in  eastern  United  States  which 
supports  any  trout  at  all. 

Of  the  various  reasons  advanced  to  justify  brown  trout 
introductions  in  Virginia,  the  following  seem  to  be  the  most 
widely  held: 

"Brown  trout  are  more  difficult  to  catch  and  therefore 
offer  a  greater  challenge  to  the  fishermen." 

"Brown  trout  can  withstand  more  adverse  environmental 
conditions  than  either  brooks  or  rainbows." 

Some  fishermen  oppose  the  introduction  of  brown  trout 
because: 

"Brown  trout  are  cannibalistic  and  will  replace  other  fish." 

This  Commission's  experience  with  brown  trout  is  lim- 
ited to  one  introduction  of  the  species  in  1958  in  the  Roa- 
noke River.  Because  evidence  was  inconclusive  from  this 
single  introduction,  we  recently  polled  outstanding  fish  man- 
agement authorities  in  our  neighboring  states  and  in  other 
areas  for  their  experience  with  brown  trout. 

The  contention  that  brown  trout  are  harder  to  catch  ap- 
parently is  well  documented. 

In  our  own  comparative  studies  of  brook  and  rainbow 
trout,  made  in  1956,  we  noted  that  preseason  stocked  brook 
trout  were  more  easily  captured  than  rainbows.  For  exam- 
ple, 79  percent  of  the  entire  season's  catch  of  brook  trout 
was  made  between  12:00  noon  and  sunset  on  opening  day. 
Rainbow  trout  proved  harder  to  catch;  only  51  percent  were 
caught  on  opening  day,  spreading  out  fishing  over  a  greater 
period  of  time.  However,  brook  trout  made  a  greater  total 
contribution  to  the  creel  than  rainbow  because,  while  7! 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  brooks  were  creeled,  only  53 
percent  of  the  rainbows  were  accounted  for.  Those  fish  which 
were  never  recovered  by  anglers  were  assumed  lost  to 
poaching,  migration  and  natural  mortality. 

Studies  made  in  other  states,  which  included  brown  trout 
as  well  as  brooks  and  rainbows,  indicated  a  similar  harvest 
pattern  for  brooks  and  rainbows  and  showed  that  brown 
trout  were  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  take.  Also,  the  per- 
centage of  stocked  brown  trout  which  failed  to  enter  the 
creel  was  substantially  higher. 

In  a  purely  "put  and  take"  adult  stocking  program,  these 
features  of  the  brown  trout  have  obvious  disadvantages.  First 
of  all,  the  rate  of  catch  for  the  harder-to-takc  brownies  would 
be  correspondingly  lower  than  for  brooks  and  rainbows. 
Likewise,  since  a  smaller  percentage  of  brown  trout  can  bo 
expected  to  enter  the  creel,  the  cost  of  providing  a  given 


number  of  trout  to  the  creel  would  be  greater  for  browns 
than  for  brooks  or  rainbows.  Since  a  "put  and  take"  trout 
program  is  expensive,  this  factor  becomes  very  significant. 
The  fact  the  hatchery-reared  yearling  brown  trout  often 
will  not  average  as  large  as  the  same-age  brook  and  rainbow 
trout  is  also  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  considered  in  the 
light  of  "put  and  take"  stocking. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  hard-to-catch  characteristic 
of  brown  trout  enhances  its  value  in  developing  self-sustain- 
ing natural  trout  populations.  All  authorities  contacted  agreed 
that  brown  trout  were  desirable  from  this  viewpoint.  In 
correspondence  with  R.  H.  Stroud,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  and  nationally  recognized 
authority  in  the  fish  management  field,  Mr.  Stroud  stated 
that  the  brown  trout  is  "one  trout  that  probably  cannot  be 
fished  out  under  modern  fishing  pressures.  It  can  sustain 
its  population  because  it  is  more  difficult  to  catch  than  either 
brook  or  rainbow  trout.  This  may  be  frustrating  to  the  so- 


Drnwinir  by   Maynard   l{.  .  i .     fr..m    Iowa    Fish   and   Fishini 
The    larger,    blacker    spots    of    Ihe    brown    trout    (top)    differ    from    those 
of   the    brook    trout    (bottom).    Brown    trout    also    lock    Ihe    horizontal    red 
band    of    the    rainbow    (center). 
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Unlike    brook    and    rainbow    trout,    brown    trout    will    not    be    raised    in 
state    hatcheries.    They    will    be    obtained    from    federal    hatcheries    over 
a     three-year     period. 


Commission    Photo    by    Cutler 
The  Smith  River  below  Philpott  Dam,  where  cold  reservoir  waters  tumble 
out,   provides  excellent  trout  water.   Brown   trout   are   being   stocked   here 
and    in    several    other    locations. 

called  meat  fisherman  and  to  novice  anglers,  but  it  is  chal- 
lenging to  the  really  serious  trout  fishermen." 

The  popularly  held  concept  that  brown  trout  can  with- 
stand warmer  waters  than  other  trout  species  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  as  well  founded  as  its  reputation  of  being  hard 
to  catch.  While  most  authorities  and  many  research  findings 
suggest  that  brownies  enjoy  a  greater  range  of  adaptability, 
most  were  agreed  that  it  definitely  was  a  "cold  water"  species 
and  would  not  "thrive"  under  "warm  water"  situations  such 
as  prevail  in  typical  smallmouth  bass  waters.  Reproduction, 
in  particular,  appeared  to  be  restricted  to  waters  which  also 
favor  reproduction  by  its  cousins,  the  brook  and  rainbow 
trout. 

Its  reputation  of  being  adapted  to  warmer  waters  may 
have  come  about  because  anglers  find  it  in  the  slower  moving, 
more  turbid  sections  of  streams  in  more  northerly  states  or 
at  higher  elevations.  However,  because  of  Virginia's  more 
southerly  location  and  generally  lower  elevations,  streams  of 
comparable  size  and  appearance  are  actually  several  degrees 
warmer  and  better  adapted  to  smallmouth  bass  than  to  trout. 

In  commenting  on  this  subject,  Price  Wilkins,  senior  trout 
biologist  with  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
stated : 

"As  you  know,  the  brown  trout  has  the  reputation  of 
being  adaptable  to  the  warm,  marginal  waters  between  rain- 
bow and  smallmouth  bass  habitat.  However,  we  have  found 
the  brown  to  require  about  the  same  temperature  conditions 
as  the  rainbow  trout.  They  will  withstand  more  competition 
from  various  minnow  and  sucker  species  and  slightly  more 
siltation   in   the   stream." 

Hatchery  managers  are  likewise  agreed  that  brown  trout 
culture  requires  water  supply  temperatures  similar  to  those 
required  for  other  trout  species. 


Our  stream  survey  data  indicates  several  streams  in  which 
either  siltation  or  food  competition  with  minnows  and  suck- 
ers limits  successful  rainbow  trout  populations.  In  these  sit- 
uations, the  brown  trout's  greater  adaptability  may  prove 
extremely  valuable. 

The  fact  that  brown  trout  are  cannibalistic  and  predatory 
is  well  established.  This  same  statement  may  be  made  for 
almost  all  of  the  desirable  game  fish  species  and  in  itself 
is  no  indictment  of  the  species.  In  fact,  the  predatory  nature 
of  the  brown  trout  would  be  an  asset  in  Virginia,  rather 
than  a  detriment.  It  might  possibly  utilize  the  many  minnows 
that  inhabit  our  lower-gradient  trout  streams.  Likewise,  doc- 
umented evidence  from  other  states  indicates  little  likelihood 
that  it  would  replace  native  trout  populations  where  such 
exist.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  had  brown  trout  in 
most  of  its  trout  waters  for  many  years.  To  quote  from  their 
assistant  executive  director,  Albert  S.  Hazzard,  "In  streams 
which  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  native  brook  trout 
or  to  the  introduced  rainbow,  brown  trout  do  not  appear 
to  compete  adversely  with  these  species.  The  native  brook 
trout  is  still  dominant  in  most  of  the  streams  to  which  they 
are  well  suited  and  we  have  several  examples  of  where  the 
introduced  rainbow  has  spawned  and  has  continued  to  main- 
tain dominance,  even  though  brown  and  brook  trout  are 
present  in  smaller  numbers."' 

Other  reports  from  neighboring  states  which  have  estab- 
lished brown  trout  populations  echo  Mr.  Hazzard's  com- 
ments, and  all  consider  brown  an  important  part  of  their 
overall  trout  program.  North  Carolina's  chief  of  fisheries, 
Harry  Cornell,  states,  "We  find  them  to  be  a  very  desirable 
part  of  the  trout  population."  Tennessee  reports  that  the 
extreme  wariness  of  acclimated  brown  trout  can  be  a  real 
asset  under  certain  conditions.  Ten  percent  of  Maryland's 
trout  production  is  devoted  to  brown  trout.  Pennsylvania 
feels  that  "In  Pennsylvania  waters,  the  brown  trout  has  a 
very  important  place  and  there  is  growing  public  recognition 
of  its  value." 

We  have  given  careful  consideration  to  all  the  factors 
both  pro  and  con  in  regard  to  brown  trout  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  brown 
trout  will  improve  our  existing  trout  program  in  Virginia. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  plan  an  experimental  release  of  15,000 
yearling  brown  trout  in  selected  streams  this  year.  These  fish 
will  be  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
from  its  hatchery  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 
Because  of  the  slower  first  year's  hatchery  growth  of  this 
species  and  the  fact  that  we  must  stock  them  early,  the 
size  of  the  fish  will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  yearling 
rainbows.  This  release  will  be  followed  carefully  and  fully 
evaluated  for  future  policy  recommendations  to  our  Com- 
mission. 

We  don't  share  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  of  some  brown- 
trout  advocates  that  brownies  are  a  "panacea"  for  our  entire 
trout  program,  but  we  beUeve  they  will  make  a  definite  and 
important  contribution  in  the  future.  While  we  are  doubtful 
that  the  brown  trout  should  play  a  major  role  in  a  "put  and 
take"  program,  we  feel  that  the  "wild  trout"  fishing  enthu- 
siasts will  welcome  its  establishment  with  open  arms. 

Because  of  human  population  expansion,  and  also  the 
production  and  economic  factors  associated  with  put-and- 
take  trout  programs,  we  feel  that  the  establishment  of  an 
aggressive  program  to  increase  the  production  and  fisherman 
utilization  of  "wild"  trout  with  emphasis  on  the  "sport" 
rather  than  "meat"  should  receive  the  highest  priority.  Our 
introduction  of  brown  trout  is  one  step  in  this  direction. 
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When  you  are  training  your  dog,   always  be  firm   in   telling   him   what  you   want   him   to   do. 
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Training  Your  Hunting  Dog 

By  RAYMOND  SCHUESSLER 

Buffalo,  N.   Y. 


THERE'S  nothing  like  a  good  dog  to  add  fun  and  extra 
game  to  the  hunt.  But  good  hunting  dogs  who  can  tell 
the  difference  between  a  ringtail  and  a  beer  can  just 
don't  happen.  They  are  the  product  of  early,  long  and  con- 
sistent training  in  the  demands  of  the  woods  and  fields.  How 
well  he  is  trained  will  depend  on  his  master  and  his  appren- 
ticeship. 

Where  to  get  a  good  hunting  dog?  The  really  good  hunt- 
ing dog  is  just  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  and  the  fairly  good 
hunting  dog,  from  $200  to  $1000,  is  quite  expensive.  Your 
best  bet  is  to  buy  a  pup,  but  be  sure  you  buy  him  from  a 
reputable  trainer  of  hunting  dogs.  If  possible,  go  to  his 
kennels  and  find  out  to  whom  he  has  sold  dogs  in  your  neigh- 
borhood. You  might  then  check  with  the  customers  to  see 
if  they  turned  out  to  hunt  anything  but  a  place  to  sleep. 

When  you  are  training  your  dog,  always  be  firm  in  telling 
him  what  you  want  him  to  do,  but  be  sure  you  know  what 
you  want  him  to  do.  We  have  seen  dozens  of  dog  owners 
in  the  field  who  needed  training  far  more  than  the  dog  ever 
did. 

You  cannot  depend  very  much  on  his  canine  instinct. 
He  has  to  be  shown  and  coaxed  and  petted.  Above  all,  do 
not  lose  your  temper,  or  you  will  break  his  spirit.  Don't  tie 
him,  and  don't  force  him,  without  reason,  to  repeat  some- 
thing he  has  already  learned  to  show  him  off  before  friends. 

See  that  he  gets  plenty  of  freedom  during  off  hours  to 
build  up  his  spirit.  But  see  too  that  he  is  not  turned  into  a 
house  pet  by  the  children  or  a  watchdog  by  the  missus. 

Basic  requirements  of  dog  training  begin  with  showing 
the  dog  aflcction,  proving  to  him  that  you  arc  a  friend  he 
can  trust.  Then  you  will  have  a  real  companion  in  the  field, 
a  pal  you  can  sit  down  with  in  some  corner  of  the  woods 
and  enjoy  each  other's  company. 


There  are  preliminaries,  of  course.  They  consist  of  yard 
training  which  includes  knowing  his  name,  coming  to  you 
when  called,  going  to  his  kennel  when  ordered,  following  you 
at  "heel"  and  dropping  at  command  or  a  hand  signal. 

Many  a  dog  has  been  spoiled  by  not  knowing  the  proper 
way  to  proceed.  Many  good  hounds,  through  improper  train- 
ing, have  become  gun  shy,  bolters,  or  else  worthless  by  hav- 
ing their  spirit  broken  by  heartless  trainers. 

Little  or  no  punishment  should  be  administered.  High 
spirits  must  be  maintained  at  all  times,  for  a  lively  dog  is 
more  resp>onsive  to  instruction  than  a  fearful  one.  Of  course, 
a  whip  hand  must  be  maintained,  but  use  it  more  as  a  threat 
and  do  not  use  it  on  any  dog  under  nine  months  of  age. 

Do  not  work  the  puppy  too  long  at  one  time.  Thirty 
minutes  to  an  hour  is  sufficient,  every  day,  usually  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  or  evening.  Take  him  out  into  the  field 
to  chase  so  he  might  learn  that  birds  and  most  game  can- 
not be  caught. 

Soon  he  will  instinctively  get  to  pointing  because  there  is 
little  else  he  can  do  alone.  This  is  where  you  come  in.  As 
he  catches  the  scent,  hold  back  the  leash,  stroke  him.  and 
then  take  him  by  the  tail  and  lift  his  hind  feet  off  the  ground. 
This  will  make  him  more  rigid,  and  will  give  him  the  idea 
of  what  you  want.  The  presence  of  an  old  dog  is  useful 
when  these  elementary  positions  are  first  being  taught.  This 
will  give  the  pup  a  visual  example  of  what  is  expected  of 
him  when  signals  are  given. 

Now  you  must  teach  him  to  hold.  This  is  done  by  a 
check  cord,  a  rather  brutal  method  but  quite  effective  and 
necessary.  The  rope  should  be  about  35  feet  long  and  should 
be  attached  to  the  dog's  collar  unexpectedly.  As  you  flush 
the  game  and  shoot,  the  untrained  dog  will  take  off.  not 
giving  a  beggar's  damn  about  holding  anything  but  the  bird 
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and  consequently  spoiling  another  shot  if  necessary.  As  he 
tears  away,  take  good  hold  of  the  line  and  brace.  As  he  hits 
the  end  of  the  line  he  will  do  a  neat  half-gainer.  Pull  him 
in  then,  and  tap  across  the  rump  with  a  whip,  repeating 
the  word  "stand." 

Walk  away.  If  he  follows  tap  him  again.  Repeat  until  he 
waits  motionless  for  the  next  signal.  He  will  be  half  uncon- 
scious and  a  little  disgusted  with  you  by  now  and  will  probably 
obey.  It  may  take  another  half-gainer,  however,  to  teach 
him  this  trick,  but  never  a  third,  I  guarantee. 

"At  heel  always  until  told  to  go"  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
rules  of  training  a  hunting  dog. 

A  word  here  about  gun-shyness,  one  of  the  most  unholy 
habits  you  may  force  upon  a  hunting  dog.  Getting  the  dog 
used  to  gun  fire  should  be  carefully  and  systematically  done. 
Nothing  is  more  disheartening  than  to  see  a  dog  otherwise 
perfectly  trained  for  his  work  in  the  field,  slink  back  and 
remain  terror-stricken  at  heel  refusing  to  budge. 

To  begin,  each  day  fire  a  pistol  in  his  presence,  first  at 
a  distance  and  then  closer  and  closer.  This  may  take  a 
month,  but  it  is  guaranteed  to  accustom  a  dog  to  gun  fire. 

It's  true  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  pups  grow  up 
into  good  hunting  dogs.  But  don't  make  up  your  mind  too 
quickly  about  the  qualities  of  a  pup.  Let  him  grow  up  and 
give  him  a  chance. 

And  don't  do  what  a  friend  of  ours  did.  The  first  time 
he  took  his  dog  out  after  training  him  for  two  years  he  ac- 
cidentally shot  the  hound. 

After  you  have  him  trained,  you  have  another  problem: 
the  dog-snatcher.  Each  year  before  hunting  season,  these 
individuals,  among  the  world's  meanest  thieves,  scrounge 
about  in  autos  until  they  find  a  wandering  dog  who  looks 
like  a  hunter  and  call  him  into  the  car.  Usually  they  work 
quiet  streets  or  suburban  sections.   After  they  are  through 
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You    must   teach    your   dog    to    hold.    This    is    done    by    a    check    cord,    a 
rather    brutal    but    effective    device. 


hunting  with  him  they  will  abandon  the  dog  anywhere,  shoot 
him,  or  tie  him  up  in  the  woods  to  starve  to  death. 

So  while  you  are  training  him,  train  him  to  stay  away 
from  strangers  and  stay  away  from  strange  autos.  How?  Have 
someone  the  dog  doesn't  know  drive  up  and  coax  the  dog 
near.  When  the  dog  approaches  douse  him  with  a  pail  of 
water.  A  few  such  treatments  will  convince  the  canine  an 
auto  is  a  mobile  water  gun  and  something  to  be  avoided. 

In  all,  your  dog  will  reflect  most  certainly  not  only  your 
methods  of  training,  but  your  manner,  your  patience,  and 
your  very  personality.  And  if  your  dog  becomes  well  trained, 
in  your  eyes,  you  may  be  surprised  to  know  how  much  the 
dog  has   actually  trained   you. 
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The    presence    of    an    old    dog    is    useful    in    giving    the    pup    a    visual 
example   of   what   is   expected    of   him. 


National    Parks    and    National    Forests 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  National  Park 
and  a  National  Forest?  Few  people  do,  unless  well-versed 
in  conservation. 

National  Parks  are  living  museums  of  nature  and  history. 
They  are  managed  to  provide  unspoiled  nature  and  historic 
points  of  interest  for  present  and  future  generations.  Lands 
of  National  Parks  and  Monuments  range  from  desert  to 
dense  forests.  On  most  Park  lands  plants  are  left  undisturbed 
to  grow,  thrive,  and  perish  as  nature  sees  fit,  thus  providing 
a  living  illustration  of  what  some  parts  of  America  were 
like  before  the  white  man  came.  Here  scientists  can  also 
study  plant  succession  and  other  important  features  of 
plant  life. 

National  Forests,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  tim- 
bered lands.  They  are  administered  to  produce  commercial 
crops  of  wood,  water,  forage  and  wildlife  (termed  "renew- 
able" resources  because  they  can  be  used  and  replaced), 
and  to  furnish  recreation  for  the  public.  They  are  managed 
for  the  best  production — the  only  exception  being  Wilder- 
ness Areas,  which  are  closed  to  timber  harvest,  roads,  and 
structural  improvements.  Foot  and  horse  trails  are  the  only 
type  of  improvement  permitted.  These  areas  are  open  for 
hiking,   camping,   hunting   and   fishing. 

Hunting  is  never  permitted  in  National  Parks;  most  vis- 
itors enjoy  just  seeing  and  photographing  the  game  animals. 
Hunting  is  permitted  and  encouraged  on  nearly  all  National 
Forest  lands.  Both  offer  fishing,  hiking,  camping,  nature 
study,   and  scenic   beauty. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington,    Virginia 


SOME  years  ago  a  group  of  us  were  on  a  bird  trip  to  the 
Back  Bay  country.  We  had  stopped  by  the  side  of  a 
Princess  Anne  road  to  eat  our  lunch,  when  suddenly 
a  big  bird  crossed  a  patch  of  open  sky  between  two  great 
pines.  The  glimpse  we  caught,  though  it  was  but  for  a 
moment,  was  enough  to  tell  us  that  this  was  a  bald  eagle. 
Soon  it  came  in  sight  above  the  trees,  circling  higher  and 
higher,  its  white  head  and  tail  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  Most 
of  the  time  soaring,  occasionally  flying  with  deliberate  but 
powerful  wing  beats,  moving  always  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  assurance,  the  great  bird  climbed  out  of  sight  into  the 
clouds  over  Back  Bay. 

Such  power,  such  beauty,  and  such  grace  make  the  bald 
eagle  a  fitting  symbol  for  this  America  which  we  love  and 
in  which  we  take  such  pride. 

John  James  Audubon,  chronicler  of  our  birds,  while  say- 
ing many  fine  things  about  the  bald  eagle,  deprecated  its 
choice  as  our  national  symbol.  I  am  afraid  that  in  this  he 
was  led  astray  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  prejudiced  because 
strangely  enough  he  had  wanted  the  wild  turkey  for  this 
high  honor.  Audubon  went  on  with  a  quotation  from  Frank- 
lin: "He  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character;  he  does  not  get 
his  living  honestly;  you  may  have  seen  him  perched  on  some 
dead  tree,  where,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he  watches 
the  labour  of  the  Fishing-Hawk;  and  when  that  bird  has  at 
length  taken  a  fish  and  is  bearing  it  to  his  nest  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  mate  and  young  ones,  the  Bald  Eagle  pursues 
him,  and  takes  it  from  him." 

Great  naturalist  and  great  philosopher  to  the  contrary,  the 
choice  of  our  early  Fathers  seems  to  have  been  a  sound  one. 
What  other  bird  is  so  large,  so  handsome,  so  powerful,  so 
completely  American  in  its  distribution,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  well  known?  Certainly  no  one  has  come  up,  either 
in  those  early  days  or  since,  with  a  better  nomination.  There 
are  things  to  be  said  against  the  eagle,  but  only  when  you 
judge  the  bird  as  you  would  a  human  do  they  mean  much. 
The  eagle  does  not  mind  eating  carrion;  but  neither  do  most 
meat-eating  birds  at  times.  It  is  timid  in  the  presence  of 
human  beings;  but  all  large  birds,  if  they  are  to  go  on  living, 
must  learn  that  it  is  sensible  to  avoid  gun-bearing  men.  It 
does  prey  on  the  osprey;  but  who  is  to  say  that  the  king 
of  birds  shall  not  at  times  exact  tribute  from  his  lesser 
subjects? 

The  story  of  the  bird  that  is  our  national  emblem  is  a 
sad  one.  Treating  it  rather  as  an  alien  or  an  enemy,  we  have 
done  our  most  to  destroy  it.  It  has  steadily  disappeared 
from  many  parts  of  its  former  range.  Most  of  all,  in  our 
new  state  of  Alaska  it  has  been  relentlessly  persecuted,  partly 
through  wanton  destructivcness  and  partly  because  of  the 
ignorant  opposition  of  the  salmon  fishing  industry.  At  last, 
when   it   may   indeed   be   too   late,   we   arc   beginning   in   the 
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eastern  states  to  give  it  some  protection.  It  will  be  a  black 
day  indeed  in  America,  if  the  time  comes  when  this  noble 
bird  shall  disappear.  There  are  some  of  us  who  think  that 
there  should  be  not  a  fine  but  a  jail  sentence  for  anyone 
who  wantonly  shoots  our  national   bird. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  bald  eagle,  how- 
ever, is  not  direct  persecution  but  the  simple  pressure  of  our 
population.  It  is  not  the  nearness  of  human  habitations  that 
disturbs  the  eagle  unduly,  although  unfortunately  wherever 
there  are  people  there  are  apt  to  be  some  of  them  who 
want  to  shoot  at  anything  large  and  living.  For  many  years 
a  pair  nested  without  fear  at  Little  Creek,  close  to  the  Nor- 
folk terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ferry.  The  development 
of  beach  resorts  all  along  our  coasts  and  the  multiplication 
of  suburban  residential  areas  about  cities  like  Norfolk  are 
rapidly  depriving  the  bald  eagle  of  places  where  it  can 
nest.  The  big  trees  are  being  cut  or  bulldozed  away.  This  is 
the  trouble  in  Florida,  which  until  now  has  been  one  of  the 
eagle's  chief  strongholds.  There  its  numbers  are  declining 
at  an  alarming  rate.  Chesapeake  Bay  may  yet,  if  we  are 
wise,  be  the  sanctuary  for  this  bird.  The  one  best  chance  for 
the  eagle  is  a  series  of  small  state-owned  or  federal  sanctuaries 
where  the  big  timber  will  remain.  The  next  best  step  will 
be  the  preservation  of  the  larger  pines  wherever  it  is  at 
all  possible. 

There  are  two  species  of  eagles  in  the  United  States,  the 
bald  and  the  golden.  The  white  head  and  tail  of  the  adult 
bald  eagle  are  unmistakable,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  dark-headed  immature  birds  from  the  golden 
eagle.  At  hand  they  are  easily  separated  by  the  fact  that 
the  legs  of  the  golden  eagle  are  feathered  to  the  toes,  while 
the  lower  legs  of  the  bald  eagle  are  not.  In  the  field  the  chief 
differences  are  that  the  immature  bald  eagle  usually  shows 
whitish  blotches  in  its  plumage,  and  that  the  golden  eagle 
has  a  wide  dark  band  across  the  end  of  the  tail,  but  it  is 
not  often  easy  to  be  sure  of  these  marks. 

The  name  "bald"  eagle  is  not,  as  many  people  think, 
based  on  a  mistake.  "Bald"  was  a  term  regularly  used  at 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  our  country  to  mean  simply 
"white."  Originally  the  more  strictly  correct  term,  "bald- 
headed"  eagle  was  used. 

Almost  all  eagles  seen  near  salt  water  are  bald  eagles. 
In  fact,  far  the  greater  number  of  eagles  seen  in  the  eastern 
United  States  turn  out  to  be  this  species.  We  do  have  50 
to  60  records  for  the  golden  eagle  in  Virginia,  mostly  in 
the  mountain  sections,  but  this  eagle  is  now  almost  entirely 
a  western  bird.  Formerly  it  bred  rather  widely  in  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  but  now,  if  it  nests  here  at  all,  it  is 
in  some  of  the  wilder  mountains  of  northern  New  England 
or  of  our  own  or  adjoining  states  in  the  South.  The  bald 
eagle,  although  decreasing,  still  nests  fairly  commonly  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Its  chief  areas  of  abundance  are  the 
middle  Atlantic  and  southern  coastal  states,  particularly  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  both  coasts  of  Florida.   It 


The  eagle   is   often   a   thief,   letting   the   osprey   do   his  fishing   for   him. 

nests  up  the  Potomac  to  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and 
up  the  James  and  other  tidal  rivers. 

The  bald  eagle  lives  largely  on  fish,  but  also  eats  crabs, 
waterfowl,  and  small  mammals,  particularly  rats,  rabbits, 
and  foxes.  Occasionally  it  takes  small  pigs  and  lambs,  al- 
though the  golden  eagle  is  more  noted  for  this.  It  is  per- 
fectly able,  when  it  is  necessary,  to  catch  its  own  food, 
whether  fish  or  fowl.  In  Florida,  where  in  winter  coots  and 
ducks  abound,  it  works  on  these  waterfowl  freely.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  easier  for  the  eagle  to  pick  up  a  dead  fish  from 
the  beach  than  to  capture  one,  and  easier  to  levy  on  the 
catch  of  the  osprey  than  to  seek  out  his  own.  Keeping  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  fishing  osprey  until  that  bird  has  suc- 
ceeded in  its  labors,  it  swoops  down  and  harries  the  poor 
hawk  until  in  desperation  it  drops  the  fish,  whereupon  the 
eagle  follows  it  down  to  the  water  or  the  beach  and  makes 
it  his  own.  (See  cover  and  illustration  above.) 

The  eagle's  nest  is  a  large  one  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree, 
generally  a  pine.  Material  is  added  year  after  year  until  the 
nest  may  be  six  feet  across  and  many  feet  high.  One  nest 
on  record  in  Florida  was  15  feet  high  and  eight  feet  across. 
In  that  case  a  pair  of  great  horned  owls  had  an  active  nest 
in  the  side  of  the  huge  edifice.  The  fact  that  the  birds  often 
use  the  same  nest  for  many  years  makes  the  destruction  of 
a  nest  tree  the  more  tragic. 

A  mated  pair  will  stay  together  until  one  of  the  birds  has 
lost  its  life.  Only  occasionally  will  a  bird  mate  before  it  has 
attained  the  full  white-headed  plumage.  Nesting  begins  very 
early,  as  early  even  as  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Florida  and  by 
mid-February  in  Virginia. 

The  eggs  are  very  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  averaging 
about  two  and  three  quarters  inches  long  and  two  and  a 
quarter  wide.  They  are  dull  white,  except  when  stained  by 
nest  refuse.  The  eggs  take  about  35  days  to  hatch,  the 
small  size  then  involving  a  long  stay  by  the  young  in  the 
nest  of  some  ten  weeks.  About  half  of  this  time  the  eaglets 
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are  in  the  down  stage,  first  pale  gray  and  then  molting  to 
a  dark  gray  down.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  nest  period 
the  birds  are  in  the  dark  brown  juvenile  plumage.  It  is  not 
until  the  fourth  year  that  the  head  and  tail  become  white. 
The  nest  pictured  is  somewhat  unusual,  as  two  young  are 
the  normal  number.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one,  more 
rarely  three,  although  often  only  one  of  the  young  is  reared. 
Eagles  of  all  kinds  have  long  been  charged  with  carrying 
away  children,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single 
authenticated  instance  of  this.  Alexander  Wilson,  the  rival 
of  Audubon,  does  tell  of  an  instance  where  a  bald  eagle 
tried,  unsuccessfully  indeed,  to  take  an  infant,  but  his  ac- 
count is  based  entirely  on  hearsay.  It  would  have  to  be  a 
very  small  child,  if  it  ever  happened,  for  eagles,  which  weigh 
only  from  seven  to  eleven  pounds,  can  scarcely  carry  any- 
thing near  their  own  weight.  Dr.  Francis  H.  Herrick  whose 
book.  The  American  Eagle,  is  the  classic  study  of  this  bird, 
could  find  no  clear  case  of  child  taking.  This  snatching  of 
children  by  eagles,  then,  seems  to  be  another  of  the  "old 
wives'  tales"  so  common  in  the  folklore  of  natural  history. 


Bald  Eagle  Inventory  Begun 

The  National  Audubon  Society  has  undertaken  an  inven- 
tory of  bald  eagle  numbers  in  North  America. 

The  study  was  prompted,  according  to  Society  President 
Carl  W.  Buchheister,  by  widespread  reports  of  a  serious 
downward  trend  in  the  population  of  the  great,  white-headed 
bird  that  serves  the  United  States  as  its  national  emblem. 

It  is  the  first  continent-wide  survey  of  eagle  numbers  and 
distribution  ever  attempted.  The  Society's  research  depart- 
ment, headed  by  Biologist  Alexander  Sprunt  IV,  is  seeking 
the  cooperation  of  federal,  state  and  provincial  wildlife  of- 
ficials and  conservation  officers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Local  Audubon  Societies  are  helping,  and  the 
observations  of  skilled  bird  watchers  as  well  as  professional 
ornithologists  will  be  sifted  and  tabulated. 

"Inventory  is  the  essential  first  step  in  keeping  the  eagle 
from  becoming  an  endangered  species,  "  Mr.  Buchheister  said. 
"Once  its  numbers  have  been  closely  estimated  and  its  nest- 
ing and  wintering  concentrations  and  migration  patterns 
mapped,  future  checks  will  then  disclose  population  trends." 

Intensive  research  into  the  eagle's  biology  and  habitat  re- 
quirements probably  will  follow  the  extensive  survey.  The 
Audubon  Society  head  said  a  five-year  study  costing  up  to 
$50,000  is  envisioned. 

Some  experts  feel  the  species  may  already  be  in  deep 
trouble  because  of  water  pollution,  drainage,  cutting  of  nest 
trees  and  other  factors  that  destroy  its  habitat.  Known  to 
range  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  the  bald  eagle  prefers  coastal 
areas  and  inland  bodies  of  water,  as  it  feeds  heavily  on  fish 
and  other  aquatic  animals. 


North  America   Has  37  Species  of  Hawks 

Of  about  290  different  kinds  of  hawks  found  on  our  globe 
there  are  37  species  in  North  America,  north  of  Mexico. 
These  include  the  carrion  eating  vultures  found  mainly  in 
southern  United  States;  the  grateful  kites  with  their  long 
pointed  wings;  the  accipitcrs  or  bird  hawks,  whose  short, 
rounded  wings  and  long  tail  enable  them  to  dart  through 
thickets  and  woods;  the  large  broad-winged  buzzard  hawks 
and  eagles  which  soar  and  circle  high  in  the  air;  the  marsh 


hawk,  a  harrier  commonly  seen  flying  low  over  open  fields 
which  no  one  can  fail  to  identify  once  he  sees  the  white 
patch  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tail  near  the  rump;  the 
caracaras,  vulture-like  hawks  of  which  one  species,  Audubon's 
caracara,  is  found  in  Florida  and  southwestern  United  States; 
the  long  and  narrow-winged  and  tailed  falcons,  among  which 
are  found  some  of  the  fastest  flying  birds  on  earth;  and  the 
ospreys  or  fish  hawks,  of  which  the  lone  representative  in  the 
United  States  is  the  American  osprey. 

In  former  years  practically  all  hawks  had  a  bad  reputation, 
since  occasional  individuals  raided  poultry  yards  and  since 
they  competed  with  man  for  some  game  species;  but  in- 
tensive study  of  their  food  habits  has  revealed  that,  as  a 
whole,  hawks  are  highly  beneficial  to  man.  Were  it  not  for 
their  constant  attrition  on  all  types  of  rodents,  amphibians 
and  reptiles,  these  animals  might  be  a  much  greater  nuisance. 
Like  owls,  hawks  regurgitate  the  indigestible  parts  of  their 
food  in  the  form  of  pellets,  making  it  easy  to  study  their 
food  habits.  An  excellent  book  published  by  National 
Audubon  Society  and  written  by  John  Bitchard  May  en- 
titled, "The  Hawks  of  North  America"  lists  the  food  habits 
of  the  many  different  species  of  hawks.  From  this  book  it 
soon  becomes  obvious  why  most  states  now  protect  hawks, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  whose  food  habits  might 
be  considered  detrimental.  These  are  the  sharp-shinned  and 
the  Cooper's  hawk,  two  fast  flying  bird  hawks  generally 
found  darting  through  thickets  and  woods,  and  the  most 
destructive  of  all,  the  goshawk  found  mainly  north  of  the 
United  States  in  summer  but  migrating  south  during  the 
winter  months.  Then  there  is  the  duck  hawk,  one  of  the 
swiftest  birds  in  existence.  It  can  fly  90  miles  per  hour  and 
has  been  clocked  doing  over  175  miles  per  hour  in  a  power 
dive.  The  mere  sight  of  this  beautiful  and  graceful  bird  in 
flight  is  apt  to  make  one  forget  its  destructiveness. 


Trumpeter  Swan    Population   Steady 

After  a  study  last  fall  of  the  different  segments  of  the 
annual  trumpeter  swan  inventory  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Wy- 
oming, Canada,  and  Alaska,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  determined  that  the  trumpeter  swans  on  these 
areas  have  either  held  their  own  or  increased. 

Distribution  of  trumpeter  swans  on  the  census  areas  is 
as  follows:  Montana  344,  Idaho  118,  Wyoming  114.  Canada 
111,  and  Alaska  1,575,  giving  a  total  wild  population  of 
2,262  birds.  In  addition,  there  are  36  on  loan  for  public 
display  to   18  zoos  throughout  the  United  States. 


Whoopers   Set   Population    Record 

A  November  aerial  search  of  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  Texas,  and  adjacent  islands  revealed  the  presence 
of  36  whooping  cranes,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
reports.  These  consisted  of  25  adults  and  five  juveniles  on 
the  refuge,  three  adults  and  one  juvenile  on  Matagorda  Is- 
land, and  two  adults  on  St.  Joseph   Island. 

This  is  the  highest  number  to  appear  in  the  refuge  area 
since  wintering  population  counts  were  initiated  in  1938. 
The  previous  record  was  34  in  1949.  Three  adults  from  last 
spring's  flock  had  not  shown  up  by  the  end  of  November, 
but  it  is  not  unusual  for  stragglers  to  appear  as  late  as  mid- 
December. 
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COMMISSION  SETS  UP  WILDLIFE  EMERGENCY  FEEDING  PROCEDURES.  Virginia's  state  game  commission 
is  now  engaged  in  a  three-part  effort  to  provide  emergency  rations  for  snow-bound 
wild  birds  and  animals  throughout  the  state.  Step  number  one  has  been  to  provide 
each  state  game  warden  in  an  area  where  an  "emergency"  exists  with  a  limited  amount 
of  corn,  wheat  or  barley  for  bobwhite  and  wild  turkey  feeding.  (The  Commission 
considers  an  "emergency"  to  exist  in  a  county  when  at  least  six  inches  of  snow  have 
remained  on  the  ground  there  for  more  than  15  days.)  Step  two  concerns  the  feeding 
of  concentrations  of  waterfowl  in  frozen-over  coastal  waters.  Game  wardens  dis- 
tributed 100  bushels  of  corn  near  the  few  areas  of  open  water  in  Back  Bay  on 
January  31  to  help  hungry  ducks  until  they  could  return  to  their  submerged  aquatic 
plant  diet.  Step  three  involves  mailing  the  free,  illustrated  pamphlet,  "Nesting 
Boxes,  Feeding  Stations,  Bird  Houses,  and  Wildlife  Shelters"  to  individuals  by 
the  Commission  (Box  164?,  Richmond  13)  as  an  aid  to  "do-it-yourselfers"  who 
request  the  information. 

A  mass  feeding  program  on  an  extensive  statewide  basis  will  not  be  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mission, a  spokesman  said,  because  (1)  it  will  not  prevent  wildlife  death  in 
areas  subject  to  unusual  winter  severity,  (2)  much  of  the  distributed  food  is  eaten 
by  animals  less  desirable  than  the  species  for  which  food  is  intended,  (3)  it 
attracts  predators,  (4)  it  tends  to  reduce  wildness  and  hence  the  sporting  value 
of  certain  species,  and  (5)  it  is  almost  physically  impossible  to  conduct  large- 
scale  feeding  operations  during  severe  winter  weather  in  remote,  mountainous 
sections. 

COMMISSION  FIELD  PERSONNEL  TO  COMPETE  IN  ANNUAL  MAGAZINE  CIRCULATION  DRIVE.  The  Virginia 
Game  Commission's  200  field  men  will  all  become  magazine  salesmen  on  April  1  when  the 
1961  field  force  circulation  drive  for  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine  begins.  Top 
salesmen  will  attend  the  next  annual  conference  of  the  Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  as  did  last  year's  "Champs,"  Warden  Supervisor 
I.  H.  Vassar  and  Game  Warden  Malcolm  Booker.  Vassar,  whose  district  sold  4,061 
subscriptions  (41.9%  of  the  9,691  drive  total)  and  Booker,  who  alone  sold  1,158 
subscriptions,  were  given  expense-paid  trips  to  the  1960  "Southeastern"  in 
Biloxi,  Mississippi. 

During  the  three-month  campaign,  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  add  boat  owners  to  the  mag- 
azine's mailing  list,  and  extra  points  will  be  given  wardens  for  turning  in 
three-year  subscriptions.  Subscribers  who  wish  to  aid  their  warden  in  the  drive 
should  give  their  renewals  and  subscriptions  for  friends  to  him.  Special  rates  will 
be  given  to  firms  sending  Christmas  subscriptions  if  they  enter  their  orders  by 
June  30. 

REVISED  GAME  COMMISSION  PERSONNEL,  LICENSE  AGENCIES  DIGESTS  AVAILABLE.  Got  a  question 

about  the  game  and  fish  laws  and  want  to  ask  the  game  warden  about  it?  Or  would  you 
like  to  have  advice  from  a  biologist  on  managing  your  farm  pond  for  fishing  or 
your  "back  40"  for  wildlife?  If  so,  the  State  Game  Commission  (Box  1642,  Richmond 
13)  has  just  the  publication  for  you.  Just  revised  and  brought  up  to  date,  the  Com- 
mission's free  "Tell  Me  Warden"  digest  contains  the  names,  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  of  every  salaried  Commission  employee.  Also  just  revised  and 
available  from  the  Game  Commission's  Richmond  office  is  a  list,  by  county  and  city, 
of  all  of  the  persons  who  sell  Virginia  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  licenses. 
To  order,  simply  ask  for  "Digest  A-9"  (personnel  list)  or  "Digest  A-10"  (license 
agency  list) . 
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Commission  Photo  by  Cutler 
A  watershed  such  as  that  of  Virginia's  New  River,  above,  can  produce 
great  quantities  of  water  for  use  in  homes,  industries  and  agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  esthetic  values  which  come  when  viewing  a  beautiful 
lake  or  crystal-clear  fishing  stream.  A  maximum  of  high-quality  water 
cannot    be    produced    unless    there    is    proper   management   of    the    land. 


U.  S.  Forest  Service  I'hoto 
If  wotarihadt  ar»  maintained  in  good  condition,  innumerable  recrac- 
tional  opportunities  become  available  to  a  host  of  citizens  who  enjoy 
the  great  unspoiled  out-of-doors,  such  as  these  swimmers  enjoying  the 
lake  at  Cave  Mountain  Recreation  Area  on  the  Jefferson  National  Forest. 
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Grazing    is    an    important    use    of   watersheds.    Some    portions    of    Europe    and    the    f 

are    dependent    upon    those    animals    for    a    bare    livelihood.    It    is    frequently    pc  4 

only   the   hardy   goat.    Less   frequently   pointed   out   is   the   fact   that   the   resourci  is 
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It  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  planet  that  civiUzations  perished 
because  the  people  were  unable  to  understand  the  need  for  proper 
use  of  soil,  water,  forests  and  wildlife.  In  the  passage  of  time,  man 
has  been  able  to  solve  many  of  the  complex  natural  processes  of 
life.  As  each  new  function  is  understood,  it  becomes  more  apparent 
that  all  living  creatures  must  conform  to  natural  laws  or  they  will 
succumb.  THIS,  THEN,  IS  THE  CHALLENGE  to  the  people  of 
America.  We  cannot  afford,  nor  do  we  dare,  to  wait  any  longer  but 
must  demand  NOW  that  aggressive  long-range  balanced  planning 
for  multiple  use  of  all  natural  resources  be  developed.  The  future 
destiny  of  America  is  a  responsibility  that  each  citizen  MUST  assume. 
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!^  i  East  have  what  is  termed  a  "goat  economy,"  wherein  many  of  the  people 
4',  >ut  that  the  natural  resources  of  these  areas  are  so  poor  that  they  can  sustain 
V     be  so  poor  because  of  the  goat,   an   animal   recognized   as   a   close   grazer! 


JiConservation  Planning  for  the  Future 


As  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling  has  said,  "The  rich  topsoils,  the  sparkling 
vaters  and  rich  growth  of  vegetation,  together  with  its  minerals  and 
vildlife,  which  made  this  continent  the  richest  prize  in  the  history 
)f  civilization  are  not  inexhaustible,  in  spite  of  our  common  habit 
)f  thinking  so.  If  intelligently  cared  for  they  can  be  made  to  last 
I  ndefinitely  and  produce  abundantly.  But  if  any  one  of  the  three  is 
lepleted  by  wasteful  practices  and  slothful  mismanagement  our 
\merican  continent  will  be  broken  out  with  a  rash  which  no  so- 
;iological  salve  can  cure.  Then  America  will  not  only  be  unable  to 
feed  the  world'  but  by  its  own  standards  of  living  will  be  unable  to 
eed  itself." 


Commission  Photo  by  Kesteloo 
There  is  an  intricate  interrelationship  between  such  renewable  natural 
resources  as  water,  productive  topsoil,  forests,  grasses,  wildlife  and 
man  himself.  In  harmony,  all  of  these  resources  can  be  managed  for 
great  and  lasting  benefits  expressed  in  nature's  surpluses  or  bounties. 
(Above,    Roanoke    City    from    Mill    Mountain.) 


NOT  THIS 


a   lal    Wildlife    Federation 


U.    S.    Forest   Service   Photo 

Forests  provide  important  habitat  for  fish   and  wildlife.   Trout  so  highly 

prized   by   fishermen    require   clear   and    cold   water   such    as   that   which 

flows  from  the  depths  of  forests.   Deer  and  elk,  bear,  squirrels,  grouse, 

and   turkeys   make   their   homes    in    or    near   forests. 
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^V_KNOW  AND   I    -,... 


Take  on*  tji:n  ot  the»e  hunting. 

fl^hins  and  boallnc  law  digests 

provldMl  by  the 


"Ignorance    of    the    law    is    no 
excuse."  Law  digests  are  avail- 
able   free     of    charge. 


Principles  of  Game  Management 
Part  One: 


Hunting 
Regulations 


FOR  as  long  as  men  have  hunted  in  North  America, 
wildlife  has  belonged  to  the  people.  And  since  wildlife 
belongs  to  all,  hunting  is  controlled  through  public 
agencies  charged  with  managing  this  wildlife  for  the  com- 
mon benefit. 

The  welfare  of  most  game  birds  and  mammals  hinges  on 
complete  protection  during  the  nesting  or  breeding  seasons, 
and  on  a  limited  harvest  of  the  annual  game  crop  during 
the  hunting  season.  Wildlife  is  always  benefited  by  good 
hunting  laws,  efficient  enforcement  of  those  laws  and 
sympathy  with  the  laws  by  the  public  and  its  courts. 

Most  modern  hunting  regulations  are  based  on  "biological 
balance."  This  exists  when  all  losses  to  a  game  population 
are  replaced  by  natural  reproduction.  If  hunting  is  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  annual  game  crop,  this  biological  balance 
must  be  determined  by  continuous  inventories  of  game  sup- 
plies. 

Game  biologists  have  the  responsibility  for  knowing  the 
relative  abundance  and  location  of  game,  and  this  basic 
information  is  valuable  to  the  administrators  who  set  the 
hunting  seasons.  In  a  year  of  bumper  game  crops,  the  shoot- 
ing season  may  be  extended  and  limits  increased.  In  a  poor 
year,  the  shooting  season  and  limits  may  be  curtailed.  Since 
wildlife  concentrations  may  vary  greatly  within  a  state, 
biological  balance  may  best  be  maintained  by  setting  several 
hunting  seasons  and  limits  for  a  game  species.  So  we  have 
a  flexible  system  of  long-season  and  short-season  zones, 
"two  deer  districts"  and  split  hunting  seasons. 

But  it  takes  time  for  biologists  to  gather  and  process  game 
population  data,  and  the  administrator  may  not  be  able  to 
wait.  He  has  many  pressures:  hunters  who  want  to  plan 
vacations,  resort  owners  who  must  plan  for  the  hunters,  the 
job  of  drafting  administrative  orders  and  an  early  printing 
deadline  so  that  the  new  regulations  are  available  to  the 
public  well  ahead  of  the  hunting  season. 

So  instead  of  setting  regulations  on  the  basis  of  nesting 
and  brood  inventories  and  early  fall  game  supplies,  the  ad- 
ministrator may  be  forced  to  set  seasons  based  only  on  winter 
and  spring  game  counts.  And  in  certain  years — between  the 
time  regulations  arc  made  and  the  hunting  season  is  opened 
— the  game  crop  collapses.  Result:  a  set  of  liberal  regula- 
tions, a  poor  hunting  season  and  an  angry  public. 

The  wildlife  administrator  has  other  problems  in  making 
hunting   regulations.    Because   of   local   hunting  tradition,   it 

Kinit  In  a  «crie«  of  articleu  by  John  Mncl»on  Bnd  Ed  Kozirky  of  the 
Olin  Mathimon  Chemical  Curpuration  Public  Kelationit  Department,  New 
York.    N.    Y. 


may  be  impossible  to  set  seasons  at  the  time  of  greatest  game 
abundance.  Hunters  may  balk  at  rabbit  hunting  before  the 
first  snow,  even  though  the  rabbit  crop  is  much  smaller 
later  in  the  year.  Farmers  balk  at  an  early  pheasant  season 
when  the  corn  is  still  standing,  and  some  hunters  may  com- 
plain that  early-season  cover  is  too  heavy.  And  yet,  biological 
balance  demands  a  hunting  season  when  game  is  most 
abundant,  which  may  be  in  late  summer! 

The  men  who  set  our  hunting  seasons  and  limits  must 
consider  many  things,  yet  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
good  hunting  regulations  must  always  attempt  to  provide 
equal  hunting  opportunities  for  all.  They  must  also  safeguard 
an  adequate  breeding  stock  of  game  by  harvesting  only  the 
annual  game  surplus.  //  hunting  laws  don't  give  all  hunters 
an  even  break,  or  if  they  sap  our  wildlife  "capital,"  they  are 
not  sound  laws.  However,  game  laws  made  and  administered 
by  professionals  are  usually  sound  laws.  Poor  game  laws 
usually  result  when  pressure  groups  or  private  interests  pro- 
mote legislation  of  such  things  as  sweeping  bounty  payment 
programs,  ill-advised  stocking  projects  or  pork-barrel  lake, 
marsh  and  refuge  schemes. 

The  average  hunting  regulation  is  restrictive,  as  opposed 
to  the  rarer  "bonus  regulation."  Restrictive  regulations  say 


Photo    by    W<K)d»U>ck    Photo    Shop 

Spaciol   Game   Warden   William   H.    Fadely   of   Mt.    Jackson    is   typical   of 

the    "new    breed"    of    gome    wardens    who    place    education    and    public 

relations    high    on    their    personal    priority    list. 
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Commission    Photo    by    Kesteloo 

A     modern     radio     set-up     enables     Game     Warden     Supervisor     Roland 
Halstead    to    talk    to    his    men    in    the    field. 


-;         .  >    Harrison 

Many  of  Virginia's  game  wardens,  like  Francis  Boggs  of  Spotsylvania 
County,  are  equipped  with   field   radio  equipment  as  well   as   cor  radios. 

"Thou  shall  not."  The  more  liberal  bonus  regulations  say: 
"Thou  may,  by  certain  methods  at  certain  times.'" 

Most  restrictive  regulations  stem  from  the  past  when 
some  American  game  species  were  waning  and  national 
conservation  was  an  austerity  program.  However,  many  of 
our  most  restrictive  laws  have  become  liberalized  as  game 
management  methods  have  improved  and  as  some  game 
crops  have  flourished.  Deer  and  turkey  hunting  was  once 
outlawed  in  many  states;  today  it  is  important  outdoor  rec- 
reation in  those  same  areas. 

The  newer  "bonus  regulations"  promote  greater  game 
harvest.  They  may  extend  waterfowl  seasons  in  areas  of  crop 
depredation,  or  "two-deer"  seasons  in  districts  where  herds 
are  too  large.  These  laws  may  be  temporary — set  during  times 
when  game  populations  erupt  and  can  tolerate  an  increased 
harvest,  such  as  the  spring  pheasant  hunting  in  the  early 
1940"s.  Or  they  may  become  permanent,  such  as  "either 
sex"  deer  laws  in  many  states  that  once  had  only  "buck  laws." 


A  relatively  new  type  of  law — an  outgrowth  of  modern 
population  pressures — is  the  "incentive  law."  Such  laws  at- 
tempt to  stimulate  private  interest  in  production  of  game 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  hunting  opportunities.  This  is 
done  by  paying  the  landowner  to  produce  game — the  only 
known  way  intensive  game  management  can  be  conducted 
on  expensive  private  farmland. 

Incentive  regulations  may  be  temporary-  plans  that  provide 
state  payments  to  landowners  who  permit  public  hunting 
on  their  properr\'.  Or  incentive  regulations  may  be  permanent. 
One  example  is  the  new  shooting  preserve  laws  now  in  ef- 
fect in  41  states — laws  under  which  the  rearing,  stocking 
and  harvesting  of  game  birds  for  profit  are  controlled  by 
the  state.  These  regulations  protect  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  shooting  preserve  operators,  and  provide  a  legal 
foundation  for  the  development  of  hunting  opportunities  by 
private  enterprise  with  a  profit  motive.  They  also  create  six- 
month  game  bird  seasons  in  states  where  the  natural  game 
supply  permits  only  short  bird  seasons  or  none  at  all. 

Efficient  enforcement  of  all  hunting  regulations  is  the 
keystone  of  modern  game  management.  Without  law  enforce- 
ment our  game  management  programs  would  fail,  for  all 
are  based  on  state  control  of  breeding  stock  and  surplus 
game  crops. 

The  broad  enforcement  of  game  laws  does  not  simply  in- 
clude arrest  and  punishment,  but  also  public  education.  Most 
modern  game  administrators  agree  that  the  game  warden 
has  a  dual  job.  He  is  a  policeman  who  specializes  in  public 
relations.  The  modern  game  warden  not  only  makes  arrests, 
but  works  with  schools,  sportsmen's  clubs,  civic  and  church 
groups,  scouts  and  many  other  organizations. 

Most  game  wardens — even  the  saltiest  oldtimers — welcome 
the  chance  to  meet  the  public  in  an  educational  or  informa- 
tional way  rather  than  a  strictly  punitive  one.  An  officer's 
value  was  once  based  only  on  the  number  of  his  successful 
"cases"';  today  his  value  may  hinge  on  the  number  of  suc- 
cessful contacts  with  schoolchildren.  The  best  modern  game 
warden  is  less  an  enforcer,  and  more  a  teacher. 


"Challenge  To  Sportsmen" 

Captain  Eddie  Rickenbacker.  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  Eastern  Air  Lines,  has  always  been  known  as  a 
man  of  action.  No  matter  what  problem  confronts  him, 
it  is  always  approached  with  boundless  energy  and  earnest- 
ness of  conviction.  Long  an  observer  of  the  plight  of  Amer- 
ican wildlife  and  an  active  participant  in  the  sports  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Captain  Rickenbacker  has  recently  been 
aroused  to  recommend,  for  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
American  sportsmen,  a  creed  and  course  of  action. 

He  calls  it  "Challenge  to  Sportsmen. ""  It  follows: 

1.  Game  law  violators  are  thieves  .  .  .  treat  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

2.  Teach  beginners  their  obligations  as  well  as  pleasures 
afield. 

3.  Devote  as  much  effort  to  improving  habitat  as  you  do 
to  harvesting  the  fish  and  game. 

4.  Actively  work  to  improve  farmer-sportsman  coopera- 
tion. 

5.  Become  an  active  and  constructive  member  of  a  sports- 
men's club. 

6.  Demand   sound   conservation   legislation. 

7.  Let  maximum  sport,  rather  than  kill,  be  your  guide. 
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On  a  Definition  of  Conservation  . 


''High  Time! 

By  ROBERT  H.  GILES,  JR. 

Ohio  Cooperative  Wildlife  Research   Unit,  Columbus,  Ohio 


"W 


'HAT'S  there  about  the  end  of  a  log  that  brings 
out  the  philosopher  in  a  person?"  asked  Leon  as 
he  stroked  an  imaginary  beard,  his  eyes  twinkling. 
"Here,  let  me  help  you  get  that  pack  off.  Since  it's  so  near 
noon,  we  might  as  well  eat." 

Both  men  went  rooting  around  the  tightly  packed  back- 
packs, hunting  for  their  lunch  bags.  In  a  wink,  crackers, 
cheese,  candy,  and  fruit  drink  were  lined  up  along  the. 
mossy  log  next  to  a  chipmunk's  discarded  lunch. 

"I've  been  puffing  so,  I  could  hardly  think,  much  less  talk. 
I  tell  you,  though,  that  I'm  getting  pretty  tired  of  all  the 
talk  about  what  conservation  really  means." 

Ted  and  Leon  had  started  a  discussion  about  conservation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  last  slope,  but  it  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  climb. 

"It's  getting  so  the  resource  conferences  you  attend  are 
like  television.  You  can  always  expect  commercials  and  you 
can  always  expect  to  hear  someone  begging  for  a  substitute 
for  the  word  'conservation',  some  word  that  will  get  across 
a  concrete  idea  to  the  public  about  what  conservation  means." 

"I  haven't  been  at  this  business  long  enough  to  really  know 
what  you  mean,"  said  Ted,  looking  interested  but  puzzled. 


■  /v.././ 


"Il'i  gatting  to  th«  raiourca  conf«renc«t  you  attend  are   like  talcvition. 
You    can    always    expect    o    commercial." 


"Well,  it's  like  this.  You  know  from  your  studies  at  the 
Research  Unit  that  there's  a  big  barn  full  of  literature  on 
how  to  manage  natural  resources,  and  there's  so  much  writ- 
ten just  on  the  meaning  of  conservation  you  couldn't  burn  it 
in  a  day's  time.  It  seems  like  every  writer  or  orator  must 
give  his  personal  meaning  for  the  word  and  then  add  a 
little  discussion  for  good  measure.  But  the  whole  story  is 
that  conservation  isn't  a  word  that  means  something  you 
can  put  your  finger  on.  It's  like  'courage'  or  'religion',  and 
when  someone  starts  defining  it,  he  can  hardly  be  all  wrong. 
This  feeling  of  safety  eggs  him  on.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
that  conservation  no  longer  means  what  it  originally  meant. 
It  was  picked,  then  chewed  and  hacked  on  and  padded  to 
fit  all  the  implications  of  a  vast  and  complex  movement  for 
world  betterment." 

"Boy,  listen  to  that  speech!  You've  been  reading  too  much." 

"I  told  you  this  log  had  an  effect  on  me,"  said  Leon,  tak- 
ing a  bite  of  cracker  that  sent  crumbs  down  his  shirt. 

"But  after  all,  you  could  hardly  expect  a  term  to  be  solid 
after  just  50  years  of  use,"  said  Ted. 

"You're  right,  and  conservation  is  a  word  that  must  con- 
tinue to  fit  the  big  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  resource 
management.  It  started  off  meaning  preservation  and  has 
grown  with  research  to  mean  'wise  use  for  continued  good.' 
The  fields  of  resource  management  have  been  growing  like 
weeds.  One  trouble  is  that  you  just  can't  stretch  anything 
too  fast,  not  even  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

"The  thing  that  burns  me  the  most  is  that  the  conserva- 
tionists, who  mean  well,  too  often  and  too  critically  examine 
this  wrapping,  or  this  term  meaning  a  system  of  resource 
use.  I  think  that  under  such  rough  treatment  it  has  lost  most 
of  its  strength,  its  meaning  for  all  the  people.  These  fellows 
have  produced  so  many  twists  to  resource-use  problems  that 
the  subject  is  no  longer  real.  Sometimes  it's  good  to  monkey 
with  a  word  to  sort  out  in  your  mind  all  the  things  it  means, 
but  you  can't  encourage  the  general  public  to  do  this.  Those 
without  the  proper  educational  background  get  the  wrong 
ideas.  What  these  talkers  are  doing  is  making  conservation 
an  idea  grab  bag." 

"I  know  what  you  mean  on  that  score,"  said  Ted.  "I've 
talked  to  folks  before  about  changing  some  of  their  land-use 
practices  to  step  up  production  and  slow  down  on  soil 
losses  and  have  slipped  up  in  mentioning  practices  that  have 
been  beneficial  in  other  places,  but  just  won't  fit  into  their 
programs.  I  was  just  thinking  out  loud,  but  was  right  away 
put  on  the  defensive.  You  can't  argue  whether  conservation 
means  'use  without  waste'  or  'sustained  yield"  in  front  of 
people  who  can't  even  understand  the  principles  of  a  family 
budget.  Anyone  who  lays  the  word  conservation  before  the 
general  public  to  be  stared  at  is  in  the  same  position. 

"I  once  heard  an  English  professor  say  that  a  definition 
is  neither  right  nor  wrong;  it's  only  useful  or  not  useful.  And 
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he  said  it's  useful  only  when  it  conveys  accurately  the  speak- 
er's use  of  the  term.  If  a  discussion  of  conservation  is  to 
do  any  good,  the  speaker  had  better  be  plenty  sure  of  his 
audience  or  he  won't  convey  anything.  Actually,  he  can 
end  up  doing  more  harm  than  good." 

"You  reminded  me  of  something  else.  I  get  gray  hairs 
when  I  hear  of  people  including  under  conservation  such 
subjects  as  planning  of  cities  and  rural  communities,  birth 
control,  protection  of  roadside  landscapes,  provisions  for 
winter  sports  and  for  formal  recreation,  gun  safety  and 
water  sport  safety.  Somebody  even  added  life  insurance. 
Now  I'm  not  saying  there's  anything  wrong  with  these  things, 
but  they're  not  natural  resource  conservation  activities,  just 
factors  bearing  on  them,  and  what  factors  aren't?  They're 
hitchhiking  on  a  going  program  and  making  it  so  unwieldy 
no  one  can  even  comprehend  it  all,  much  less  endorse  and 
promote  all  of  its  aspects.  It  soon  gets  to  be  a  case  of  the 
tail  wagging  the  dog.  I  think  these  outside  interests  ought 
to  stop  free-loading  and  advance  on  their  o>An  merits." 

Leon  slipped  to  the  ground  and  leaned  up  against  his 
philosophical  log.  He  casually  rolled  a  smoke  and  continued, 
cooling  a  little  after  his  last  words  which,  in  view  of  his 
easygoing  manner,   amounted  to  a  rage. 

"I've  asked  myself  sometimes:  So  what?  Why  argue  the 
term?  I  went  to  a  Conservation  Education  Association  meet- 
ing one  time  and  heard  its  president.  Dr.  Howard  Michaud, 
say  that  a  definition  of  conservation  didn't  make  much  dif- 
ference. He  said  that  it's  like  religion:  we're  all  trying  to 
get  to  the  same  place.  That  made  sense  to  me,  but  I  still 
think  it's  high  time  we  decided  where  we're  going. 

"A  man  by  the  name  of  Cowley,  studying  in  Iowa,  once 
tried  to  summarize  14  definitions  of  conservation  into  'con- 
servation is  economy  of  use.'  These  definitions  ranged  up  and 
down  the  line  from  responsible  custodianship  to  wise  use 
without  abuse,  to  sustained  yield,  sound  management,  and 
utilization  without  waste.  Someone  just  called  it  "living  within 
our  means.'  Some  definitions  were  so  complex  it  took  a 
doctor  to  figure  out  what  the  words  meant,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  they  said  all  jumbled  up  together." 

Ted  began  tying  up  his  pack  and  Leon  licked  his  cigarette 
paper  again.  Leon  continued:  "'When  you  look  at  all  the 
definitions,  I  don't  think  you  can  come  up  with  a  better 
one  than:  Conservation  is  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources for  the  greatest  good  to  the  most  people  over  the 
longest  time.  Other  definitions  are  either  too  brief  and  leave 
too  much  to  be  deduced,  or  they  are  too  long  to  memorize 
or  to  get  anyone  to  listen  to.  I  guess  I'm  a  nut  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  Lm  convinced  that  conservation  has  to  become  a 
byword.  If  this  is  going  to  happen,  its  definition  must  be 
brief,  simple  and  thorough.  I  think  we  already  have  such  a 
definition.  We  don't  need  a  new  word.  We  just  have  to  settle 
down  and  start  properly  using  the  one  that  we  now  have. 
You  might  say  we  ought  to  practice  what  we  preach  and 
use  'conservation'  wisely." 

"Well,  we'd  better  get  moving,"  said  Ted  when  he  saw 
Leon  meticulously  dipping  his  cigarette  remains  in  a  puddle 
of  canteen  water.  "'rU  sit  here  all  day  listening  to  you  gab 
and  won't  reach  the  spring  by  supper  time.  Like  you  said 
before,  we've  got  our  house  on  our  back,  but  tonight's  your 
night  to  cook  and  I  want  you  to  get  a  good  start." 

"That's  no  way  to  treat  a  fellow  on  his  vacation,  but 
you're  right.  Let's  go." 

They  shouldered  their  packs  and  as  the  stiffness  of  the 
long  stop  crept  from  their  muscles,  they  warmed  to  the 
level  trail  and  the  mountain  crest  views.  As  thev  turned  a 


rocky  switchback  in  the  trail,  they  saw  two  bear  cubs  play- 
ing a  savage  game  of  tug-of-war  with   a   large  stick. 

Leon  whispered.  "Now  isn't  that  just  like  what  we  were 
talking  about.  There's  no  telling  how  long  those  rascals  will 
pull  on  that  stick.  If  conservationists  would  just  get  together 
on  a  definition  and  all  pull  together,  wed  have  a  country 
full  of  people  who  at  least  knew  what  conservation  meant." 
then  added  cynically,  "even  if  they  didn't  practice  it." 

To  prove  his  point,  the  bears  decided  they  both  v\anted 
the  same  end  of  the  stick  and  rolled  together  down  the 
slope,  still  holding  the  stick  like  their  lives  depended  on  it. 

"It's  high  time,"  yelled  Leon,  laughing,  and  they  walked 
down  the  trail. 


Death   Of  The   Deer 

A  six-year  scientific  study  of  the  sika  deer  on  James  Is- 
land, oft  Dorchester  County.  Maryland*,  has  led  to  the 
disturbing  conclusion  that  the  mass  mortality  in  the  winter 
of  1958  was  not,  as  previously  supposed,  a  striking  example 
of  the  Malthusian  law  at  work.  If  a  rapidly  multiplying  herd 
of  deer  had  outrun  its  food  supply,  the  results — though 
tragic — would  ha\e  been  readily  understandable  in  human 
terms  and  applicable  to  far-away  world  situations.  But  this 
was  something   quite   different. 

Examinations  of  dead  and  dying  deer  in  the  field,  along 
with  laboratory  autopsies,  indicate  that  the  animals  were 
w  ell  fed,  w  ere  not  diseased  and  w  ere  not  poisoned.  The 
deaths  (60  per  cent  of  the  herd)  are  now  attributed  to  the 
stress  and  strain  on  important  glandular  functions  brought 
on  by  overcrowding.  When  the  deer  population  reached  a 
certain  density,  the  crowded-in  feeling  produced  an  over- 
stimulation that  led  first  to  serious  damage  to  the  adrenal 
gland  and  then  to  impairment  of  other  bodily  processes, 
resulting   in   death. 

Naturalists  may  be  reminded  here  of  the  tiny  lemmings 
that  reach  a  certain  point  in  population  density  that  sends 
them  plunging  on  a  suicidal  race  to  the  sea.  But  urban 
dwellers  may  have  the  uncomfortable  impression  that  the 
death  of  the  sika  deer  hits  closer  to  home  for  them. 

The  urban  dweller  who  goes  to  the  suburbs  for  greenery, 
only  to  have  the  city  leapfrog  over  him;  the  urban  dweller 
who  seeks  out  a  favorite  picnic  spot  only  to  find  it  con- 
verted to  house  lots  or  already  occupied  by  dozens  of  other 
picnickers;  the  urban  dweller  who  retires  at  night  to  sleep, 
only  to  find  that  the  noises  of  the  city,  its  traffic,  its  voice, 
its  sirens,  slamming  doors  and  its  horns  and  bells  are  never 
silent;  the  urban  dweller,  indeed,  who  finds  that  there  are 
always  people  ahead  of  him,  at  the  parking  garage,  on  the 
bus,  in  the  stores,  along  the  routes  he  wants  to  travel,  can 
wonder  to  himself  if  his  hemmed-in  feeling,  his  longing 
for  breathing  space  or  a  moment's  silence  is  not  akin  to 
the  pressures  that  overcome  the  sika  deer. 

Always  the  Malthusian  principle  has  been  that  man  tends 
to  outrun  his  subsistence,  considered  in  terms  of  physical 
nourishment.  But  the  sika  deer  have  shown  that  a  healthy 
density  has  limits  other  than  the  amounts  of  food  and  water. 
Man,  of  course,  has  shown  a  tremendous  capacity  for  ad- 
justing to  changing  environments.  Still,  the  story  of  the 
sika  deer  gives  urban  man  something  to  think  about,  as  he 
lies  waiting  for  sleep  to  overtake  him. 

— The  Baltimore  Sun 


*  By  Drs.  John  J.  Christian,  Vagn  Flyger  and  David  E.  Davis :  full 
report  in  January  1961  issue  of  Chesapeake  Science,  published  by  the 
Mar>-land  Department  of  Research  and  Education,  Chesapeake  Biological 
Laboratory,    Solomons,    Mar>-land. 
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There  Goes  That  Song  Again 


If   a    farm    can    support   five    coveys    of    quail,    stocking    of    five    more    coveys    isn't    going    to    increase    for    long    the    number    of    quail    on    that    farm. 

Food  and  cover  are  the   limiting   factors. 

By  WARD  DEGLER 

Jefferson  Daily  Capital  News,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Commission    Photos   by    Kesteloo 


THERE  goes  that  song  again.  Remember  that  melody? 
Sound  familiar?  Although  it  goes  under  a  number  of 
titles,  it's  best  known  as  "Why  Don't  We  Stock  Quail?" 
sung  by  John  Birdhunter  and  his  Irritated  Quartet. 

The  melody  becomes  popular  whenever  the  quail  season 
is  cut  due  to  lack  of  birds,  and  hunters  tramp  the  fields  with 
their  dogs,  singing  loudly.  It's  almost  a  tradition,  singing 
this  song,  but  like  the  group  that  for  50  years  has  been 
demanding:  "What  Has  Become  of  That  Old  Gang  of  Mine?" 
they  seldom  get  any  answers. 

To  add  to  the  musical  stores  of  the  irate  sportsman  and 
perhaps  soothe  his  ire,  I've  dug  up  a  few  melodies  and  thrown 
them  into  a  new  arrangement.  We  could  call  it  "Lullabye  of 
Birdland,"  "It  Don't  Mean  a  Thing  to  the  Bird  on  the 
Wing,"  or  "Habitat  Jump." 

But  the  answer,  in  unmusical  fact  is:  "It  Just  Won't  Work." 

The  man  who  advocates  stocking  depleted  areas  with  quail 
is  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  thinking  that  spawned  this  con- 
clusion: "If  a  man  can  buck  up  a  cord  of  wood  on  three 
meals  a  day,  he  can  buck  up  two  cords  on  six  meals.  Or, 
if  40  apple  trees  per  acre  will  yield  500  bushels  of  fruit, 
80  trees  per  acre  will  yield   1,000  bushels. 

Of  course,  he  never  takes  it  to  extremes  that  ridiculous, 
but  he  still  reasons:  "If  hunting  on  the  farm  is  good  with 
five  coveys,  with  10  coveys  it  should  be  twice  as  good." 
The  fact  is  if  the  farm  were  stocked  with  five  more  coveys, 
the  end  result  would  undoubtedly  still  be  just  live  coveys. 

The   reason   is  simple:    Five   coveys   is   all   the   farm   has 

Reprinted  from  Mi»auri  ComirrvBtianiiit,  publiHhod  by  the  Missouri 
Connorviitlon   Commi«»if>n. 


because  it  is  all  the  farm  can  support.  There  isn't  habitat 
for  any  more. 

Speculation?  Not  entirely.  Once  when  the  chorus  of  stock- 
ing was  being  sung  loudly,  the  Missouri  Conservation  Com- 
mission gave  the  idea  a  good  chance  to  prove  itself.  It  did. 
It  proved  that  it's  worthless.  The  experiment,  a  three-year 
program,  involved  two  plots  of  ground  in  Boone  County. 
The  West  Ashland  Area  of  2,070  acres  was  stocked  each 
spring  for  three  years  beginning  in  1942.  The  nearby  New 
Salem  Area  of  2,179  acres  was  not  stocked. 

In  the  first  year  60  pairs  of  birds  were  released  at  West 
Ashland.  A  dog  survey  had  showed  there  were  84  birds  al- 
ready living  on  the  area.  This  made  a  total  of  204  birds 
now  living  here.  The  fall  census  showed  only  305  birds. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  unstocked  New  Salem  area  started 
with   100  birds  and  had  452  birds  in  the  fall. 

The  melody  on  the  second  year  remained  off  key.  There 
were  100  birds  to  begin  with  and  60  more  pairs  were  re- 
leased. If  stocking  were  to  work,  the  population  on  this  area 
should  have  risen  considerably.  In  the  fail,  however,  there 
were  only  210  birds  to  be  found — just  about  what  would 
have  been  there  if  the  area  had  not  been  stocked.  The  con- 
trol area,  the  same  year  started  with  182  birds  and  increased 
to  312  by  fall. 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  the  control  area  began  with  167 
birds  and  finished  with  442.  It  looked  like  an  especially  good 
quail  year  and  the  stocked  area  should  really  boom.  No 
such  luck.  They  started  with  1 1 1  birds,  stocked  63  pairs  and 
found  only  252  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  symphony  of 
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quail   abundance  obviously  was   falling  apart  at  the   seams. 

Another  discord  came  out  of  the  experiment.  The  released 
birds  were  banded  and  the  area  hunted.  But  not  one  of  366 
banded  birds  was  killed.  Only  two  of  them  were  ever  seen 
again  and  that  was  a  long  way  from  where  they  were  re- 
leased. What  happened  to  them?  There  is  a  drastic  turnover 
taking  place  among  wild  animals  each  year.  The  sick  or 
otherwise  unfit  or  unlucky  are  weeded  out  by  the  stronger 
or  luckier  members.  Toss  more  animals  into  this  system  and 
what  happens?  If  they  survive,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  others 
which  would  be  there  even  if  the  new  ones  were  not  stocked. 

Add  to  this  fruitless  attempt  the  cost,  and  the  total  reason 
against  stocking  comes  into  focus.  Indiana  stocked  quail 
for  a  good  many  years  and  announced  that  each  bird  killed 
by  hunters  cost  the  state  $40.  Hunting  license  money  just 
can't  bear  that  kind  of  expense.  The  Indiana  experiment  also 
included  pheasant  and  here  the  birds  cost  only  $20  apiece. 
A  definite  improvement. 

The  Texas  Conservation  Commission  researched  the  idea 
of  stocking  quail.  They  figured  servicing  the  entire  state 
would  require  ten  hatcheries  costing  $100,000  each.  Run- 
ning them  would  cost  a  half-million  dollars  a  year.  Then, 
if  Texas  got  results  10  times  better  than  in  any  other  state, 
the  quail  population  would  be  increased  by  ten  percent. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  the  melody  lingers  on.  Many 
private  sports  clubs  have  small  game  farms.  They  raise  and 
release  birds  for  members  to  shoot.  Fun,  but  not  unlike  the 
passenger  pigeon  days  when  thousands  of  the  birds  were 
released  with  guns  pointed  right  at  them.  Sort  of  unsport- 
ing, and  it  doesn't  prove  a  thing  about  stocking. 

So,  it  all  boils  down  to  habitat.  As  the  sage  once  said: 
"You  can  lead  a  quail  to  cover  but  you  can't  make  him 
drink."  Or  something  like  that. 

Farmers  have  proved  that  planting  quail  plots  and  hedges 
increases  quail  population — naturally.  No  stocking  neces- 
sary. After  all,  quail  should  know  more  about  what's  good 
for  them  than  mere  people.  Why  not  let  them  decide? 

Some  of  the  old-timers  come  up  with  the  observation  that 
there  aren't  as  many  quail  as  there  were  when  they  were 


Once,   bobwhite   quail   were 

raised   by   fhe   thousands   at 

Virginia's   State   game   farm 

in    Cumberland    County. 


Now,  biologists  feel  that 
natural  reproduction  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain    huntable     populations. 


boys.  Naturally,  and  there  isn't  nearly  as  much  land  cover 
either.  Since  grandpa's  day  we  have  doubled  the  size  of  our 
cities  and  our  farms;  we  have  built  millions  of  miles  of 
highways;  and  have  instituted  thousands  of  acres  of  closely- 
clipped  lawns  called  suburban  living. 

Cultivation  will  continue  to  expand  and  quail  cover  will 
continue  to  decrease.  Smart  conservationists  already  have 
laid  groundwork  to  guarantee  the  future   of  quail   hunting. 

But  not  by  heeding  the  enchanting  voice  of  the  siren,  who 
sings   enchantingly   of   abundance   through   stocking. 


Don't  Kill  Harmless  Snakes 

DO  you  realize  what  it  means  to  kill  a  harmless  snake? 
Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  actual  loss  in  money 
value  our  nation  suffers  when  misinformed  and  thought- 
less people  satisfy  their  love  of  killing  by  disguising  it  as  a 
falsely  superstitious  "hatred"  of  snakes? 

In  the  rich  farmlands  of  western  United  States,  the  mil- 
lions of  gophers,  field  mice,  and  rats  would  shortly  increase 
to  billions  and  would  swarm  over  grain  and  food  sources 
and  spread  germs  of  disease  wherever  they  went  if  it  were 


The  lack  of  band  returns 
proved  that  the  raising  and 
releasing  of  coturnix  quail 
(as  at  left)  was  a  waste 
of    time    and    money. 
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The    block   snake    is    "a    better    mouse    trap." 

not  for  their  strong  natural  enemies,  the  snakes  and  other 
predators,  which  keep  their  numbers  somewhat  in  check. 

Wolves,  foxes,  hawks,  and  owls  are  becoming  fewer  day 
by  day  as  they  fall  easy  victims  to  thoughtless  people  who 
believe  in  killing  every  creature  which  may  sometimes  change 
its  diet  of  wild  food  by  stealing  a  chicken  from  the  barn- 
yard. I  am  glad  that  our  State  has  put  the  hawk  on  the 
protected  list. 

The  most  effective  natural  enemy  of  the  rodent  family, 
however,  is  the  snake — especially  the  black  snake — which  can 
make  its  way  into  a  narrow  hole  and  trap  the  rodent  in 
its  subterranean  home,  while  the  fox  and  the  hawk  have  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  rare  appearance  of  a  rodent  above 
ground. 

California  farmers  were  the  first  in  our  nation  to  become 
aware  of  the  great  value  of  the  numerous  harmless  snakes. 
When  the  collectors  from  museums,  universities,  or  zoological 
societies  make  collections  for  various  reasons,  the  farmers 
ask  them  not  to  take  away  more  than  one  snake  from  each 
farm  and  to  leave  the  rest  of  the  snakes  there  to  keep  down 
the  number  of  rodents  and  thus  to  help  save  the  grain  they 
produce. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  no  harm  to  teach  our  young  people 
in  school  that  the  snakes  and  birds  are  more  our  friends 
than  the  rodents  and  insects,  and  that  they  should  not  try 
to  shoot  every  snake  and  bird  they  see  with  their  rifle  or 
gun  given  them  as  a  young  boy  or  girl! 

I  do  not  think  we  can  change  the  old,  but  we  should  try 
to  educate  our  young  people  as  to  the  great  value  of  harm- 
less snakes.  — Malcolm  A.  Booker 

State  Game  Warden 
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Commission  Photo  by  Harrison 
If  you  can't  take  children  to  the  woods  in  the  winter,  you  can  bring  the  woods  to  the  children. 
Second  grade  teacher  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Spencer  helps  her  Richmond  Collegiate  County  Day  School 
pupils  Barton  Decker,  Hobson  Goddin,  and  Julie  Johns  put  the  finishing  touches  to  a  tabletop  forest. 


Tabletop   Wildlife 

Children  at  Richmond's  Collegiate 
County  Day  School  are  learning  some 
wildlife  management  principles  at  an 
early  age.  Second  graders,  under  the 
wise  supervision  of  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Spen- 
cer, have  built  a  classroom  table  model 
of  a  forest-to-seashore  habitat.  The  table- 
top  likeness  of  Westmoreland  State  Park 
shows  birds  and  mammals  in  their  ap- 
propriate surroundings.  These  creatures, 
made  of  modeling  clay,  are  placed  in 
settings  of  real  foliage  and  demonstrate 
protective  coloration,  instincts,  effects 
upon  each  other  and  proper  use  of  food 
and  cover. 

A  beaver  pond  made  of  blue  paper 
under  glass  is  dammed  up  by  a  wall  of 
sticks  as  if  it  were  placed  there  by  the 
beavers. 

TTiese  22  second  graders  and  their  en- 
thusiastic teacher  have  set  an  example 
for  other  students  to  follow.  Their  early 
interest  in  the  problems  of  wildlife  con- 
servation will  undoubtedly  make  a  last- 
ing impression  .  .  .  and  these  youngsters 
vill  be  the  voters  of  tomorrow. 


Richmond  Boy  Bags  Big  Buck 

James  McMillian,  a  16-year-old  Rich- 
mond hunter,  bagged  his  second  deer 
of  the  season  when  he  downed  a  10- 
point  buck  weighing  180  pounds  in  Caro- 
line County  during  the  last  week  in 
December.  James  said  his  buck  was  larg- 
er than  any  of  the  54  deer  his  father 
has  killed  in  the  past  35  years. 

Appomattox    Food    Patch    Winners 

The  Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  at  Appomat- 
tox awarded  prizes  to  wildlife  food  patch 
winners  last  month.  State  Game  War- 
den Charles  Torrence  presented  a  rod 
and  reel  to  first  place  winner  Teddy  Gar- 
rett, a  spotlight  to  second  place  winner 
Dillard  Franklin,  both  of  Route  3,  Ap- 
pomattox. Third  place  winner  Sammy 
Scott  of  Spout  Spring  won  a  pocket 
knife. 

Game  Commission  District  Game  Bi- 
ologist Hal  Myers,  Jr.,  judged  the  food 
patches  and  Vocational  Agricultural  In- 
structor Henry  Pack  supervised  the  food 
patch  program. 


Covington  Youth   Kills  Bear 

Thirteen-year-old  Glenn  Bailey  of  343 
Fudge  Street,  Covington,  killed  a  150- 
pound  bear  on  Big  Lick  Draft  in  Bath 
County  on  December  28.  The  boy 
downed  the  bear  with  a  .30-06  rifle. 

Waltonians  Give  Food  Patch   Prizes 

The  Fredericksburg-Rappahannock 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  recently  announced  the  wild- 
life food  patch  winners  in  a  three-coun- 
ty area. 

State  Game  Warden  Francis  C.  Boggs 
was  chairman  of  the  conservation  com- 
mittee. Boggs  said  the  Spotsylvania  High 
School  winners  were  Harris  Gardner, 
first  place;  Dwight  Pemberton,  second 
place;  Raymond  Simms,  third  place.  In 
Stafford  High  School,  Roger  Randall,  first 
place;  Jimmy  Thomason,  second  place; 
Ashby  Embrey,  third  place.  In  Caro- 
line High  School,  Milton  Cecil,  first 
place;  Frank  Wichowski,  second  place; 
Irwin  Cooper,  third  place.  In  C.  T.  Smith 
High  School.  Mike  Megeath,  first  place; 
John  Orrock,  second  place;  and  Roger 
Galyen,  third  place. 

A  total  of  $200.00  was  divided  among 
the  winners. 

Lancaster  County  Food  Patch  Winners 

The  Lancaster  County  Chapter  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  has  an- 
nounced the  winners  of  its  annual  wild- 
life food  patch  contest.  Vocational  Agri- 
cultural Instructor  David  Reedy  present- 
ed prizes  to  Tommy  Kelley,  first  place; 
Bobby  Dunaway,  second  place;  Billy  Bry- 
ant, third  place;  and  Terry  Haydon, 
fourth  place. 

Prizes  were  donated  by  local  mer- 
chants and  State  Game  Warden  H.  H. 
Pittman,  Jr. 

Good  Books 

A  new  book  called  A  Wild  Goose  Tale 
came  out  this  month  to  interest  young 
people  who  like  the  outdoors.  Chuck  is 
a  boy  who  is  always  getting  in  trouble 
and  Chen  is  a  young  goose  who  seems 
to  be  equally  accident-prone.  When  these 
two  meet,  something  awful  happens.  By 
Wilson  Gage  and  Glen  Rounds.  World 
Book  Publishing  Company.  Drawings, 
112   pages,   $2.95.  ages  8-12. 
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Duck  Trapper,  Deer  Spotlighters  Fined 

Fourteen  deer  spotlighting  convictions 
and  the  State's  first  duck  trapping  con- 
viction under  a  stiff,  new  law  highlighted 
the  Virginia  game  warden  activity  report 
for  December,    1960. 

Deer  spotlighters  continued  to  feel  the 
crackdown  on  their  illegal  operations  by 
state  game  wardens.  They  were  ordered 
to  pay  a  total  of  $3,250.00  in  fines  and 
$102.32  in  costs  by  judges  in  the  Pat- 
rick Henry  Game  Warden  District  (two 
cases),  Daniel  Boone  district  (two  cases), 
the  Hampton  Roads  district  (two  cases), 
and  the  Thomas  Jefferson  district  (eight 
cases). 

The  first  conviction  for  a  violation 
of  the  new  duck  trapping  law  cost  Mar- 
vin Bradford  of  Willis  Wharf  in  North- 
ampton County  $500.00.  State  Game 
Wardens  Milton  Doughty  and  John 
Crumb,  assigned  to  the  Eastern  Shore, 
caught  Bradford  at  a  trap  at  The  Straits 
marsh  on  December  7.  Judge  B.  T.  Gun- 
ner, Jr.,  was  the  first  to  apply  this  $500 
penalty  approved  by  the  legislature  at  its 
last  session. 

State  Game  Warden  R.  E.  Wilfong 
of  Rockingham  County  had  the  highest 
number  of  convictions  for  game  law  vio- 
lations for  the  month  with  27.  A  total 
of  609  game,  12  fish,  9  migratory  bird, 
18  boat  and  36  dog  law  violation  con- 
victions were  made  by  wardens  state- 
wide. Total  fines  and  costs  were  $17,- 
317.19. 

Warden   Howard   Resigns 

Highland  County  game  warden  Wil- 
liam M.  Howard  resigned  his  position 
on  November  15,  1960.  Howard  came 
with  the  Commission  on  September  15, 
1951,  and  worked  as  a  conservation  of- 
ficer in  the  Culpeper  area  until  1960. 
He  was  appointed  Highland  County  ward- 
en on  October  15,  1960. 

New   Film    on    Channel    Bass    Fishing 
Available 

The  Commission's  education  division 
has  just  released  a  new  film  called 
"Channel  Bass  Country."  This  15-minute, 
sound,  color  film  is  the  eighth  production 
to  come  out  of  the  audio-visual  section. 


Photographed  and  edited  by  Leon  Kes- 
teloo  with  script  by  J.  J.  Shomon,  this 
film  is  15  minutes  of  surf-fishing  adven- 
ture on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore.  Seven 
copies  are  available  on  a  free  loan  basis. 

Shomon   Named  Chairman   of 
Recreation    Committee 

J.  J.  Shomon,  chief  of  the  Commis- 
sion's education  division,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Virginia  Interagency 
Committee  on  Recreation.  He  succeeds 
Raymond  Nicar  of  the  Department  of 
Highways.  This  committee  of  13  State 
agencies  coordinates  recreation  programs 
at  the  State  level. 


Photo    by    Woodstock    Photo    Shop 

Wildlife  food  patch  first  place  and  grand  prize 
winners  received  awards  recently  from  Special 
Game  Warden  William  Fadely  of  Mt.  Jackson. 
The  wildlife  food  planting  contest  was  spon- 
sored by  six  Ruritan  Clubs  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are  Daniel  Cook, 
Jr.,  Strasburg  High;  Donald  Barb,  grand  prize 
winner,  Stonewall  Jackson  High;  Fadely;  and 
Donald    Rush,    Central    High. 


Three    More    Counties    Hire    Dog 
Wardens 

Albemarle,  Shenandoah  and  Charlotte 
counties  have  hired  county  dog  wardens 
and  have  been  enforcing  their  own  dog 
laws  since  January  1,  1961.  A  total  of 
79  Virginia  counties  have  hired  dog  war- 
dens since  the  State  Act  permitting  them 
to  do  so  was  passed  in  1958,  thus  free- 
ing state  game  wardens  to  work  as  full- 
time  wildlife  protectors. 

Albino  Deer  At  Camp   Pickett 

A  set  of  twin  albino  fawns,  born  to  a 
normal-colored  doe,  has  been  observed 


on  Camp  Pickett  on  numerous  occasions 
by  Paul  Woronecki,  V.P.I,  wildlife  grad- 
uate student.  Several  adult  albino  bucks 
and  doe  have  been  seen  on  the  reser- 
vation. 

Buggs   Island   Seeding   Is   Drawing 
Wild    Geese 

An  experiment  in  seeding  the  mud 
flats  along  the  upper  reaches  of  Buggs 
Island  lake  to  provide  forage  for  wild 
geese  has  shown  satisfactory  results. 

D.  B.  Duffer,  state  game  manager 
and  special  warden  for  the  Kerr  reser- 
voir area,  said  the  seed  showed  rapid 
germination  and  had  reached  a  growth 
of  four  to  six  inches  when  Canada  geese 
started  arriving  in  numbers  on  the  lakes. 
Large  numbers  were  seen  grazing  on 
the  resulting  green  forage,  according 
to  Duffer. 

Duffer  said  that  the  seed,  principally 
wheat  and  rye,  was  scattered  along  the 
mud  fiats  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton  rivers 
last  October  10.  This  was  done  by  air- 
plane, he  said,  since  tractors  and  other 
conventional  seeding  equipment  could 
not  be  used  on  the  mud. 

No  covering  was  necessary  for  the 
seed,  which  stuck  in  the  soft  mud  when 
scattered  by  the  plane.  Duffer  said 
comparison  showed  that  the  seed  germi- 
nated and  grew  faster  than  that  planted 
and  fertilized  by  conventional  methods 
on  plots  on  higher  land.  No  fertilizer 
was  needed  in  the  mud  flats,  he  said. 

More  wild  geese  were  seen  in  the 
area  this  year  than  last,  Duffer  said,  but 
he  expressed  doubt  if  last  fall's  seeding 
had  resulted  in  any  immediate  increase 
in   the   number. 

The  number  next  year  should  show 
the  results  of  providing  feed  last  fall, 
he  said,  since  wild  geese  traditionally 
return  to  areas  where  food  has  been 
plentiful  in  the  past. 

On  the  basis  of  this  year's  observa- 
tions. Duffer  said  he  considered  the  ex- 
periment to  have  been  "highly  success- 
ful." He  added  that  it  was  only  an  ex- 
periment, however,  and  the  game  com- 
mission has  not  established  a  policy  on 
future  seedings. 

— Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
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Shrauder  Named  Wildlife  Specialist 
on    Jefferson    Forest 

Paul  A.  Shrauder  has  been  appointed 
wildlife  management  biologist  for  the 
Jefferson  National  Forest,  W.  C.  Curnutt, 
Forest  Supervisor,  has   announced. 

Shrauder,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceived both  his  B.S.  (in  Forestry,  1953) 
and  his  M.S.  (in  Wildlife  Management, 
1954)  degrees  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Before  coming  to  the  Jefferson  for- 
est, Shrauder  worked  as  wildlife  biologist 
for  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Department  and  as  forester  for 
the  state  Divisions  of  Forestry  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio.  He  is  an  Air  Force  vet- 
eran. 

Much  of  Shrauder's  work  with  the 
Forest  Service  will  be  in  connection 
with  Virginia's  unique  cooperative  state- 
federal  wildlife  management  program. 

December  Diving  Duck  Decline 
Disclosed 

The  diving  ducks,  including  redheads 
and  canvasbacks,  left  Back  Bay  and  Cur- 
rituck Sound — while  other  species  of  wa- 
terfowl held  their  own  there — during 
December,  1960,  four  aerial  surveys 
made  during  the  month  by  federal  water- 
fowl biologist  John  L.  Sincock  indicated. 

On  December  3,  some  11,733  divers 
including  250  redheads  and   1,470  can- 


vasbacks were  sighted,  but  diving  duck 
totals  were  considerably  reduced  on  sub- 
sequent surveys,  with  only  167  seen  on 
December  31.  Neither  redheads  nor  can- 
vasbacks were  seen  on  the  last  three 
surveys. 

Waterfowl  of  all  species  seen  in  the 
Back  Bay-Currituck  Sound  area  on  De- 


i'hutu     b>"     Coleman 

This     379y2-pound     (field     dressed)     black     bear 

was  killed  by  B.   W.   Rowland,  Jr.   of  Rich   Creek 

on  November  22  in  the  North  Fork  of  Big  Stony 

Creek. 


Thii    21-poinl    buck    was    downed    in    the    Rives 

district    of    Prince    George    County    on    December 

20   by   E.   S.   Army   of   Petersburg. 


Photo  by  Harrison 
John  Beber  of  Cooks  Road,  Chesterfield  County, 
has  probably  trapped  as  many  furbearers  as 
any  man  in  eastern  Virginia.  Mr.  Beber,  shown 
here  with  the  State  Game  Warden  in  Chester- 
field County,  J.  R.  Bellamy,  trapped  39  beavers, 
33  muskrats,  five  otters,  seven  raccoons  and 
eight  mink  last  year.  By  February  1  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Beber  had  already  trapped  50  beavers, 
30  muskrats,  two  otters,  eight  raccoons,  and 
eight  minks  in  five  counties.  His  largest  beaver 
weighed    55    pounds. 


cember  3  totaled  328,541;  on  December 
10:  231,108;  on  December  17:  217,253; 
and  on  December  31:  227,728. 

Warren    County   Walton    League 
Receives  Award 

The  C.  C.  Clark  memorial  award  for 
outstanding  achievement  during  1960 
was  earned  by  the  Warren  County 
chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  the  League's  state  president,  Burdge 
Caton,  during  the  annual  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  chapter  January  15.  The  Clark 
award  was  originally  established  by  the 
Suffolk-Nansemond  Waltonians. 

Caton  also  installed  Hal  Meredith,  new 
president  of  the  Warren  County  chap- 
ter, and  Mrs.  Bennett  W.  Bell,  new  head 
of  the  Valley  Ladies  chapter.  Ernest 
Foldi,  state  secretary  and  national  di- 
rector, presented  service  pins  to  Emory 
Clifton,  retiring  president,  and  to  Mrs. 
William  Broce,  past  ladies  chapter  pres- 
ident. 

Guest  speaker  was  Dr.  Ira  Gabrielson, 
president  of  the  National  Wildlife  In- 
stitute, who  discussed  wildlife  conserva- 
tion and  stream  pollution.  Chester  Phelps, 
head  of  the  state  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  also  spoke  to  the 
group.  He  recognized  State  Game  War- 
den Jimmy  Simpson  for  his  exploration 
of  access  ways  to  streams  in  the  county. 


Here  is  one  of  the  three  bull  elk  harvested  on 
the  Dismal  Game  Management  Unit  in  1960. 
This  800-pound,  10-point  bull  was  killed  by 
Asa  Rasnake  (left)  and  W.  W.  Bruce,  who  was 
hunting    on    crutches. 
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Federation   Convention 
Scheduled  March  2-5 

The  25th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  will  be  ex- 
tended an  extra  day  to  permit  dedication 
of  the  new  national  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Executive  Director 
Thomas  L.  Kimball  has  announced.  The 
convention,  to  attract  delegates  from  all 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 
here  March  2-5,   1961. 

National  Wildlife  Federation  President 
Claude  D.  Kelley  of  Atmore,  Ala.,  will 
open  the  convention  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  March  2.  Keynote  address, 
featuring  a  national  conservation  lead- 
er, will  highlight  the  morning  session. 
The  afternoon  and  evening  of  that  day 
will  be  devoted  to  committee  meetings. 

Two-hour  roundtable  discussions  on 
problems  within  four  geographic  regions 
— the  northeast,  southeast,  midwest  and 
west — and  three  workshop  sessions  on 
affiliate  problems  will  occupy  activity  on 
Friday,  March  4.  Reports  on  the  round- 
table  discussions  and  a  summarization  of 
the  workshops  are  to  be  presented  dur- 
ing a  general  session  that  night. 

The  convention  will  be  adjourned  about 
noon  on  Sunday,  March  5,  after  the 
business  session,  which  includes  adop- 
tion of  resolutions  and  reports,  election 
of  officers,  etc.,  is  concluded. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  con- 
vention immediately  precedes  the  an- 
nual North  American  Wildlife  Confer- 
ence, which  also  will  be  held  here  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  In 
attendance  at  this  meeting  will  be  sev- 
eral representatives  of  the  Virginia  game 
commission. 

Virginia  Forest  Facts 
Now  Available 

For  more  than  three  and  a  half  cen- 
turies, Virginia  forests  have  been  sup- 
plying timber  for  nearly  every  kind  of 
forest  product,  according  to  the  new 
edition  of  "Virginia  Forest  Facts."  The 
booklet  has  just  been  published  by  the 
state's  forest  industries  (Virginia  Com- 
mittee of  American  Forest  Products  In- 
dustries, 1105  Caroline  St.,  Fredericks- 
burg) in  cooperation  with  American 
Forest  Products  Industries. 

Virginia's  forest  growth  still  meets  all 
the  requirements  of  the  forest  industries 
and  people,  with  a  surplus  left  over.  Of 
the  state's  16.1  million  forested  acres, 
only  664,000  acres  are  classed  as  non- 
commercial— a  rise  of  8.6  per  cent  in 
the  past   17  years,  the  booklet  says. 


'What    in    the    world    do    you    expect    to 
catch  with  that?" 


Dr.   George   B.   Zehmer 

Friends  and  acquaintances  of  Dr. 
George  Baskerville  Zehmer,  retired  dean 
of  the  extension  division  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  were  saddened  by  the 
news  of  his  death  in  a  Washington  hos- 
pital on  January  13.  He  had  been  at- 
tending the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

Dr.  Zehmer  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Virignia  Resource-Use 
Education  Council  and  strongly  sup- 
ported its  program  as  well  as  other  re- 
source-use education  programs  in  the 
state.  Council  members  will  miss  his 
sound  advice,  guidance,  and  counsel 
more  than  anyone  can  say  or  express. 

Confr/buf/ons  From  Our  Readers  .  .  . 


Contributor    Perry 

The   Canvasbacks 

I  took  a  walk  in  the  fading  sunset. 
And  was  borne  away  to  a  wonderful 

world, 
Where  nature  is  always  near. 
Playing  her  part  for  the  fierce  and 

gentle   as  well. 

The  gay  little  brook  was  babbling  away 
With  never  a  moment's  pause. 
The  foliage  was  colored  with  every 

shade. 
And  the  sands  were  damp  with  the 

evening's  dew. 

All  things  were  hushed  and  waiting 

for  the  coming  twilight. 
While  the  sun  poured  forth  her  last 

shining  ray — 


When  lo!  The  sound  of  wings  and  loud 

cries  in  the  heavens. 
Announced  that  the  Canvasbacks   were 

now  in  flight. 

Ever  onward — they  did  not  pause 
Till  far  in  the  distance,  a  speck  they 

grew. 
While  the  sun  departed  with  tidings  of 

cheer. 
As  if  to  say  her  work  was  done. 

But  what  of  the  geese  who  took  this 

course, 
With  courage  brave  and  battles  to  win? 
They  must  push  onward  forever  more 
Till  the  flight  to  the  Southlands  has  been 

ended. 

— Fay  Hope  Perry 

It  Ain't  the  Fish  You  Catch 

It  ain't  the  fish  you  catch 

As  through  life  you  seek  some  pleasure, 

But  the  happy  memories  enjoyed  while 

fishing 
That  become  your  most  valued  treasure. 

It's  true  that  I  would  have  starved  to 

death 
If  I  had  had  to  live  on  the  fish  I've 

caught; 
But  to  have  gone  through  life  without 

the  joy  of  fishing 
Would   have   been   living   an   empty   life 

for  naught. 

From  childhood  to  the  grandeur  of  old 

age. 
There's  nothing  finer  than  to  gather  at 

the  water's  edge. 
With  rods,  reels  or  poles — and  your  best 

friends. 
And  catch  a  fish,   eat  a  lunch,   or  just 

your  friendship  pledge. 

HE  leads  us  through  green  pastures. 
Always  kept  so  fertile  and  so  green 
By  the  creek  or  river  winding  its  way  to 

the  great  ocean. 
As  we  commune  with  nature — and  fish 

and  dream. 

What  matters  it  if  the  big  ones  get  away 
So  long  as  you  can  come  again  another 

day. 
And  with  the  same  grand  guys  and  gals 
Pursue  the  sport  that  makes  you  pals? 

Thy  Rod  and  Thy  Staff  have  comforted 

me. 
As  through  life  I've  enjoyed  an  eventful 

journey. 
When   it's  ended,   I  only  ask,  O   Lord, 

for  a  seat  on  the  cloud 
With    my    beloved   ones    and    friends, — 

to  enter  the  CELESTIAL  TOURNEY. 

— J.  Samuel  Sherertz, 

Roanoke,  Virginia 
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Photo  by  Evinrude  Boating  Foundation 
The  right  and  wrong  way  to  drop  an  anchor.  Although  somewhat  exaggerated,  the  sequence  at 
the  top  shows  a  man  doing  just  about  everything  wrong.  Below  he  drops  his  anchor  easily 
over    the    side    and    has    his    anchor    line    neatly    coiled    and    in    such    a    position    that    he    will    not 

become    entangled    in    it. 


What  Boats  Are  Required  To  Be 
Numbered  In  Virginia? 

All  boats  on  Virginia's  waters,  includ- 
ing those  formerly  registered  with  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  must  be  numbered 
before  they  are  operated  with  any  motor 
or  other  mechanical  type  of  propulsion 
of  10  horsepower  or  more  in  the  ag- 
gregate, except: 

1.  Vessels  documented  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Customs; 

2.  Foreign  vessels  using  our  waters 
temporarily; 

3.  Boats  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  by  a  state,  county,  or  municipality; 

4.  Ships'  lifeboats. 

Boats  which  are  propelled  manually, 
or  by  sail  alone,  or  by  motor  of  less 
than  10  horsepower  are  not  required  to 
be  numbered,  although  they  may  be  num- 
bered in  accordance  with  established  pro- 
cedure if  the  owners  so  desire. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  num- 
bering or  registering  of  motors. 


Bonner    Receives    Evinrude    Award 

Rep.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  author  of 
the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958 — the 
so-called  Bonner  Bill — received  the  1961 
Ole  Evinrude  Award  in  January  for  his 
"outstanding  contributions  to  recreation- 
al boating." 

Presentation  of  the  award  was  made 
by  W.  J.  Webb,  a  life-long  friend  of 
the  late  outboard  motor  pioneer,  Ole 
Evinrude,  for  whom  the  citation  is 
named.  Mr.  Webb,  vice  president  and 
division  manager  of  Evinrude  Motors, 
Milwaukee,  termed  the  work  of  Rep. 
Bonner,  "the  most  constructive  effort 
yet  rendered  on  behalf  of  uniform  boat- 
ing legislation  and  the  single  most  im- 
portant step  toward  an  effective  program 
for  small  craft  registration." 

By  its  definition,  the  Federal  Boating 
Act  aims  "to  encourage  uniformity  of 
boating  laws,  rules  and  regulations  among 
the  several  states  and  the  Federal  Ciov- 
ernmcnt  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable, 
subject   to   reasonable   exceptions   arising 


out  of  local  conditions.  In  the  interest 
of  fostering  the  development,  use  and 
enjoyment  of  all  the  waters  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  it  is  further  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  hereby  to 
encourage  the  highest  degree  of  reci- 
procity and  comity  among  the  several 
jurisdictions." 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  those  in  the 
boating  community  that  the  Bonner  Bill 
has  effectively  led  to  the  establishment 
of  uniform  boating  legislation  as  op- 
posed to  a  welter  of  conflicting  state  and 
local  laws  governing  the  sport.  To  date. 
38  states  have  enacted  laws  consistent 
with  the  federal  act. 

"Representative  Bonner  and  his  com- 
mittee have  rendered  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution to  boating,"  Mr.  Webb  said. 
"The  industry,  boating  organizations  and 
individual  boatmen  can  be  thankful  for 
a  federal  law  whose  concept  is  in  the 
interest  of  responsible,  safe  boating  prac- 
tices." 

Hov(^  Is  The   Registration  Number 
Displayed  On   The   Boat? 

The  law  requires  the  owner  to  paint 
or  firmly  attach  the  number  awarded  on 
the  forward  half  of  each  side  of  his 
boat  in  a  position  where  it  may  easily 
be  seen,  and  no  other  number  may  be 
displayed  on  either  side  of  the  bow.  The 
letters  and  numerals  must  be  in  block 
characters  and  at  least  three  inches  in 
height.  They  may  be  of  any  material  and 
of  any  color  so  long  as  they  contrast 
with  the  background  of  the  boat  so  as 
to  provide  good  legibility.  The  number 
must  be  read  from  left  to  right  as  it 
appears  on  the  certificate  of  number,  and 
the  letter  groups  must  be  separated  from 
the  numerals  by  hyphens  or  by  equiva- 
lent spaces,  as  in  the  following  examples: 
VA-1319-AB 

or 
VA  1 3  1 9  AB 

Will   My  Certificate  Of  Number  Be 
Subject  To  Renewal? 

Yes.  Each  certificate  of  number  will 
expire  on  the  last  day  of  June  1963  and 
each  triennium  thereafter  for  which  it 
is  issued. 
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Multiple  Use  For  Food,  Fibre,  Fuel — And  Fun 


IT  WOULD  be  unusual  if  a  fine  home 
were  used  just  for  one  purpose — such  as 
the  preparation  of  meals — and  its  sleeping, 
bathing  or  other  living  facilities  were  ig- 
nored. It  would  be  even  more  odd  to  refuse 
to  use  all  of  the  facilities  of  such  a  home 
as  the  family  grew  with  the  addition  of 
children.  Full  use  is  multiple  use. 

Lands  and  waters  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  comprise 
the  collective  house  for  the  nation's  cit- 
izens. These  are  the  available  resources 
upon  which  people — more  and  more  of 
ihem  each  year — must  depend  for  food, 
fibre,  fuel  and  recreation — the  basic  physi- 
cal requirements  of  life.  And,  as  a  home 
must  be  cleaned,  painted  and  otherwise  kept 
in  good  repair,  resources  must  be  properly 
managed  and  wisely  used  in  many  ways. 
This  is  multiple-use  conservation. 

Timber  Resources 

Timber  resources  must  be  harvested  in  a 
manner  which  will  provide  for  a  continuing 
supply  of  fibre  to  meet  the  needs  of  civil- 
ization, yet  without  depleting  the  soil  of 
its  nutrients.  Removal  of  the  protective  cov- 
ering of  the  earth,  in  this  case  trees,  should 
be  accomplished  in  a  manner  to  stabilize 
the  soil  on  steep  slopes.  The  employment 
of  techniques  of  selective  cutting  can  re- 
duce damage.  In  fact,  in  many  regions,  the 
optimum  uses  of  trees  are  for  their  soil- 
holding  capabilities.  Fire,  disease  or  over- 
cutting  can  open  slopes  to  disastrous  erosion 
to  cause  floods  for  communities  in  lowlands 
of  the  watershed. 

Wildlife  Conservation 

Forests  also  provide  important  habitat 
for  fish  and  wildlife.  Trout  so  highly  prized 
by  fishermen  require  clear  and  cold  water 
such  as  that  which  flows  from  the  depths 
of  forests.  Deer  and  elk,  bear,  squirrels, 
grouse,  turkeys  and  a  host  of  other  species 
of  wildlife  make  their  homes  in  or  near 
forests.  Cleared  tracts  within  sustained-yield 
forest  areas  often  support  more  wildlife 
than  an  unbroken  canopy  of  trees  because 
small  food-and-cover  vegetation  is  permitted 
to  grow. 

Crazing  In  Multiple-Use 
Management 

Grazing  of  domestic  livestock  and  wild 
big  game  animals  is  another  important  use 
of  watersheds,  particularly  on  areas  where 
the  protective  soil  covering  is  grass. 

Just  as  in  the  management  of  timber, 
where  overcutting  is  a  danger,  western  range 
or  grasslands  must  not  be  overgrazed.  Again 
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wise  use  is  important.  Overgrazing  by  either 
domestic  livestock  or  wild  animals,  or  both, 
can  result  in  excessive  loss  of  soil  by  rain 
or  wind  erosion  and  in  floods  affecting 
the  entire  watershed.  If  these  evils  are  to 
be  prevented,  wise  management  must  per- 
mit only  the  harvest  of  surplus  forage, 
leaving  sufficient  grass,  shrubs  and  trees  to 
bind  the  soil,  hold  water  and  maintain  con- 
tinuing  production. 

Water  In  Its  Watershed 

Water  has  been  described  as  the  life- 
blood  of  soil,  with  streams  serving  as  ar- 
teries. All  living  things,  including  man,  are 
dependent  upon  water.  It  is  an  indispensable 
resource  in  the  over-all  watershed  picture. 

The  multiple-use  policy  also  is  applicable 
to  water  resources.  Water  is  valuable  for 
domestic  purposes  (drinking,  cooking,  wash- 
ing, etc.),  industries,  agriculture  and  recre- 
ation, including  habitat  for  fish  and  wild- 
life. Natural  flows  of  water  are  harnessed 
for  the  generation  of  electric  power.  Even 
relatively  stationary  water,  both  fresh  and 
saline,  provides  important  avenues  of  navi- 
gation. 

Water,  like  the  soil  it  nurtures  and  makes 
productive,  must  be  protected.  Sometimes 
in  the  form  of  snow  or  ice  as  well  as  rain, 
water  should  be  held  where  it  falls  as  long 
as  possible  through  vegetative  cover  of  soil 
in  the  watershed.  Water  so  held  does  not 
rush  into  torrents  which  flood  the  valleys, 
but  seeps  out  gradually  to  provide  sustained 
flows  during  times  of  little  or  no  precip- 
itation. Controlled  water  is  a  blessing;  un- 
controlled water  can  be  a  curse. 

The  Quality  Of  Water 

Unfortunately,  some  uses  of  water  ruin 
or  damage  it  for  other  purposes.  Surface 
streams  contaminated  by  domestic  or  in- 
dustrial wastes  become  problems  of  good 
health.  Polluted  waters,  unless  adequately 
treated,  cannot  be  used  for  domestic  sup- 
plies. Many  types  of  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural purposes  afford  recreation,  including 
habitat  for  fish  and  wildlife.  Improper 
watershed  management  results  in  the  silta- 
tion   of  streams. 

In  view  of  increasing  demands  for  water, 
its  re-use  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant in  balanced  conservation  planning 
for  the  future.  Quality,  as  well  as  quantity, 
becomes  important.  Water  pollution  con- 
trol, presently  a  national  disgrace,  is  im- 
perative. 

Recreation   and  Watersheds 

If  watersheds  are  maintained  in  good 
condition,  innumerable  recreational  oppor- 
tunities become  available  to  an  innumerable 


host  of  citizens  who  enjoy  the  great  un- 
spoiled out-of-doors.  There  are  more  than 
17,000,000  families— in  excess  of  25,000,000 
people — who  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing  each 
year.  Yet  these  are  only  two  easily  meas- 
ured phases  of  outdoor  recreations  which 
include  swimming,  camping,  hiking,  boat- 
ing, nature  study  and  picnicking.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  70,000,000  people 
enjoy  wildlife  photography,  the  simple  en- 
joyment of  observing  birds  and  animals  in 
their  natural  environments. 

Enjoyment  of  this  sort  can  be  main- 
tained only  through  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  renewable  resources — if  clean  wa- 
ter and  stabilized  soil  are  available  as  sound 
bases  for  continued  production  and  as  the 
proper  environment  for  domestic  animals 
and  wildlife. 

Planning  For  The  Future 

Multiple  use  of  land  and  water  resources 
is  a  product  of  a  modern  industrial  civil- 
ization or  society.  To  survive  as  a  civiliza- 
tion it  is  important  that  none  of  the 
natural  resources  be  despoiled  or  wasted. 

Multiple  use  applies  to  the  many  differ- 
ent purposes  man  has  found  for  the  land 
and  water  resources  over  which  he  was 
given  dominion.  The  application  of  im- 
proved technology  and  scientific  "know- 
how"  has  brought  the  present  generation 
the  highest  degree  of  civilization  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  objective  of  multiple  use  is  to  con- 
serve and  wisely  use  the  nation's  lands  and 
waters  in  such  manners  that  the  greatest 
benefits  in  enjoyable  living  will  result  for 
the  greatest  numbers  of  people.  The  study 
of  ancient  history  teaches  that  19  of  21 
civilizations  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  because  of  an  inability  to  learn  an 
existence  cannot  be  maintained  without  the 
conservation  of  soil  and  water.  To  the  end 
that  this  civilization  will  not  become  the 
20th  to  so  perish,  each  citizen  should  fully 
inform  himself  on  the  needs  for  conserving 
renewable   natural   resources. 


IF 

your  subscription  expires  with  this  is- 
sue, we  must  receive  your  renewal  by 
the  15th  of  this  month  for  you  to  re- 
ceive next  month's  magazine.  You  may 
use  the  renewal  notice  envelope  (mailed 
separately)  or  determine  the  expiration 
date  of  your  subscription  by  reading  the 
mailing  label.  (On  the  label's  first  line 
is  your  name,  a  code  letter,  then  the 
expiration  month,  a  dash,  and  the  ex- 
piration  year.) 
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OUTER  EDGE 
2nclANNULUS 
OR  YEAR 
MARK 

IstANNULUS 


FOCUS  OR 
CENTER 


AGE 

of 

FISH 


THIS  SCALE  WAS  TAKEN  FROM 
A  BASS  IN  ITS  THIRD  YEAR. 
THE  FISH  WAS  16  INCHES  LONG 
AND  GREW  ABOUT  8  INCHES  ITS 
FIRST  YEAR  AND  6  INCHES 
DURING  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 


THESE  BLUEGILLS  ARE  THE 
SAME  AGE.  THE  TOP  ONE 
WAS  TAKEN  FROM  A  WELL- 
MANAGED  POPULATION,  THE 
LOWER  ONE  FROM  AN  OVER- 
CROWDED FARM  POND. 


CARP 


BLACK 
BASS 


SUNFISH 


WHITE 
BASS 


"LIFE  EXPECTANCY' 


15  YEARS 


8  YEARS 


6  YEARS 


4  YEARS 


CATFISH  CAN  BE  AGED 
BY  TAKING  SECTIONS  OF 
THE  FIN  SPINES  OR  BACK- 
BONE AND  MICROSCOPI- 
CALLY EXAMINING  THEM. 

ONE  YEAR  S  GROWTH 


THE  YEAR  MARKS  OR 

ANNULI  ARE  PROBABLY 

FORMED  IN  THE  SPRING 

AS  THE  FISH  BEGIN  HEAVY  FEEDING  jj^ 


